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If they can't go to college-What then? 


It is a matter of record that tens of thousands of 
our high school youth, today, who have the intel- 
lectual capacity to complete college are financially 
unable to attend. This situation must present, at 
times, a frustration to teachers and guidance 
counsellors to whom students look for advice. 
In such cases, an Air Force enlistment offers this 
three-fold solution. 

First: With the vast advances being made in 
the Air Force in rocketry, jet propulsion, electron- 
ics, aerodynamics and other specialties allied to 
the new Age of Space, participation in an Air Force 
training program is tantamount, in some respects, 
to scientific instruction at university level. The 
schooled and experienced Air Force technician 
represents, on the average, an $18,000 invest- 
ment in professional competence. 

Second: In conjunction with the United States 
Armed Forces Institute and cooperating univer- 
sities, the Air Force affords its personnel the 
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opportunity during off-duty time to take courses 
leading to an academic degree—either on-base or 
by correspondence—part of the cost of which 
may be borne by the Air Force. The Airman may 
also be assigned, on a temporary duty basis, with 
full pay and allowances, to complete his final 
semester at the college of his choice. 

Third: Qualified Airmen may apply for Officer 
Candidate School, the Aviation Cadet Program, 
or the Air Force Academy. 

In summary: if a student is able to attend 
college, the Air Force believes he should. If he 
cannot, the Air Force believes that it provides a 
highly satisfactory alternative of educational! 
experiences. 

Teachers and Guidance Counsellors who are 
interested in Air Force opportunities for their 
students may receive a catalogue of informational 
materials by writing: Educators’ Information, Dept 
APGA-1, P.O. Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Sroops, University of Southern California; and Gunnar L. Wanzouist, Asst. 
Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. 8. District. 369 pages, $5.50 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate 
students. More than any other available book, it gives the “how”’ of guidance practices to im- 
plement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new approach offers procedures 
geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly available for 
use by busy school administrators. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES: Organization and Administration 


Edited by Emery Stoops. Ready in January 


This graduate-level text discusses the basic principles and techniques for successfully organizing 
and administering pupil guidance. It sets forth a workable plan by which each certificated person 
can share in planning effective guidance services for the better adjustment of all pupils. It is the 
work of nine practical school supervisors and consultants—a work applicable to both large and 
small school districts. Well-planned projects are included at the end of each chapter. 


HIGH SCHOOL PERSONNEL WORK TODAY 
By Jane Wanrters, University of Southern California. Second Edition. 358 pages, $4.75 


Comprehensive and up to date, this revision covers conditions creating a need for school programs 
in student personnel work; historical background of the work; important principles from sociology, 
psychology, and other related areas; basic principles and techniques of student personnel work; 
best practices; current trends; and needs for improvement. In a single volume, it brings together 
these important concepts of student personnel work, coordinating them to help school workers 


adequately handle problems. 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


By Geratp Kowrrz, University of the State of New York; and Norma G. Kowrrz, formerly 
Michigan State University. Ready in January 


The dual purpose of this outstanding new text is to cast the principles of guidance into a framework 
of use to the elementary school teacher; and to suggest procedures and practices helpful to both 
teacher and pupil in the daily classroom operation. It presents a unique picture of the elementary 
school in operation, covering the wide range of problems. It should be invaluable to trained 
guidance workers with little or no contact with elementary schools. 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


UNCLE SAM HIKES PAY TO LURE COLLEGE GRADUATES 


New pay levels: Recently approved law increasing pay for 
federal white-collar workers makes provision for following boosts: 
Grade 1, from $2,690 to $2,960; Grade 2, from $2,960 to $3,255; 
Grade 3, from $3,175 to $3,495; Grade 4, from $3,415 to $3,755; 
Grade 5, from $3,670 to $4,040; Grade 6, from $4,080 to $4,490; 
Grade 7, from $4,525 to $4,980; Grade 8, from $4,970 to $5,470; 
Grade 9, from $5,440 to $5,985; Grade 10, from $5,915 to $6,505; 
Grade ll, from $6,390 to $7,030; Grade 12, from $7,570 to $8,330; 
Grade 13, from $8,990 to $9,890; Grade 14, from $10,320 to $11,355; 
Grade 15, from $11,610 to $12,770; Grade 16, from $12,900 to $14,190; 
Grade 17. from $13,975 to $15,375; Grade 18, from $16,000 to $17,500. 


Increments within grade have also been boosted, from extra $10 

for grade 1 to extra $25 for grade 17. Here's example of pay 
progression in new scale for GS-7: starting pay, $4,980; 9 incre- 
ments within grade of $150; ceiling for grade, $6,330. Of course, 
there are opportunities for promotion to higher grades. 

College graduates without experience: In order to help 
Uncle Sam compete more successfully with private industry for 
better college graduates, new plan provides for recruitment 
at grade GS-7 of graduates without work experience if college 
records indicate higher job potential, while others will continue 
to be hired at grade GS-5. 

New standards for recruitment: Under new plan, total college 
record of applicants will be key factor in identification of top 
quality candidates who would be eligible for appointment at GS-7. 
In addition, when written test is part of competitive civil serv- 
ice exam, higher standards will be used to determine eligibility 
for appointment at GS-7. Federal Service Entrance Exam is 
omnibus exam through which wide variety of professional entrance- 
level jobs are filled by college graduates. However, written 
tests are not used generally for such fields as engineering, 
physical sciences, and accounting. Total college record will be 
measured on basis of high academic standing, demonstration of 
leadership potential, and receipt of significant honors or recog- 
nition for professional activities or contributions. New plan will 














apply only to positions which offer well-defined prospects for 
career advancement. Grade GS~7 entry positions will be those of 
“advanced trainee" type, with more complicated assignments than 
those given to positions filled at GS-5 level. 


IMMIGRATION OF PROFESSIONALS TO USA 


New professionals welcomed: According to National Science 
Foundation, almost 60,000 immigrants classified as professional, 
technical, and kindred workers entered this country for permanent 
residence from June, 1952, to June, 1956. They made up slightly 
over 6 per cent of 900,000 total immigration for those years. 
Number of immigrants in professional group increased annually from 
13,000 in 1953 to 19,000 in 1956, although rate of increase was 
not as great as that for all immigrants. 

By occupation: Engineers made up largest occupational seg- 
ment, or i5.5 per cent of professional immigrants. Nurses were 
second, with 13.8 per cent of professional immigrants. Teachers 
of all kinds below college level were third, with 10.2 per cent. 
Physicians and surgeons were fourth, and natural scientists, 
fifth. Separate occupations of technicians, such as designers, 
draftsmen, and radio operators, each represented small proportion 
of total but when counted together outnumbered teachers. 

Country of origin: Over 40 per cent of professional group 
came directly from Europe, with United Kingdom and Germany pro- 











viding largest numbers. Canada, however, outnumbered any European 
country as source of immigrants in this group, though large pro- 
portion of Canadian emigrants were not natives of that country. 
New York, California, and Illinois were most popular choices of 
this group as destinations. 


ABOUT THE OUT—OF-—WORK 


By occupational groups: As this was being prepared, there 
was available the June, 1958, report on characteristics of un- 
employed by U. S. Department of Labor. Operatives and laborers 
continued to have much higher unemployment rates than persons in 
other occupations. Together they accounted for 40 out of 100 
unemployed. Of remaining unemployed, 14 were clerical or sales 
workers, 12 were service and domestic workers, and 1l were crafts- 
men. 





By age: Over the year, sharpest increases in rates of job- 
less continued to be among men 25 to 44 years of age and women 
45 to 54 years old. 

By race: In June, more than 1 out of 8 nonwhites were out of 
work—twice that for whites. In most major occupational groups, 
unemployment rate for non-white workers was from 2 to 3 times 
greater than for white workers, but difference was much less 
among operatives, nonfarm laborers, and service workers. 





REALISM OF VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE 


Depew) THE past two decades, researchers 
and writers in the area of guidance 
almost unanimously have deplored the lack 
of realism and the maldistribution of the 
vocational choices, preferences, and inter- 
ests of high school youth. These same re- 
searchers have often recommended that 
school systems set up organized programs of 
vocational guidance to help youth make 
more realistic vocational choices. Results 
of these studies with high school students 
have shown: (1) that, though wiser voca- 
tional choices are frequently made at higher 
grade levels, pupils generally are aiming 
“too high” in their choices; (2) that chances 
for social and economic advancement are 
determining job choices of future men and 
women with little thought being given to 
individual fitness, in terms of ability, for 
the vocations selected; (3) that pupils of 
high mental ability sometimes select voca- 
tions offering limited opportunities, and 
pupils of low mental ability sometimes se- 
lect occupations for which they are not 
intellectually fitted; (4) that vocational 
choices tend to fall in the upper and middle 
categories of the occupational scale—those 
with most prestige, highest salaries, require 
most education; and (5) that lower occupa- 
tional levels simply do not attract boys and 
girls in a society with our traditions of self- 
advancement. It seems fair to generalize 
that many of the youth studied have been 
unrealistic in their approaches to their vo- 
cational preferences. 


Individual vs. Group Approach 


It is significant to note that investigators 
(7, 8, 19, 21] have often used a group ap- 
proach to show that individual job prefer- 
ences or goals are unrealistic. These re- 
searchers have broken down the job prefer- 


» WituiamM V. Lockwoop is Vice-Principal of the 
Dunbar Senior-Junior High School, Baltimore 
Maryland 
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ences of youth into major occupational 
groups and have compared these preferences 
with the percentages of youth (or the gen- 
eral adult population) actually employed 
in these classifications. The directions of 
the differences between percentages of 
choices and percentages of opportunity have, 
then, constituted the bases for determining 
“unrealistic” and “realistic” choices among 
youth. From several standpoints, this group 
approach appears to be a questionable pro- 
cedure for assessing the appropriateness or 
realism of an individual job preference. 
First of all, the great emphasis on present 
opportunity does violence to the concept 
of our changing economy and our inability 
to make certain what future manpower 
needs will be. Secondly, this group ap- 
proach falls into the error of the stereotype; 
it fails to emphasize that a given youth, for 
example, among the approximately “50 per 
cent” who aspire to “professional” jobs, 
where approximately “6 per cent” are gain- 
fully employed, could well be one of the 
successful ones in whatever percentage of 
opportunity that occurs. In this approach, 
there is also a failure to emphasize the great 
diversity of vocational pursuits within 
broad occupational categories. Usually 
focusing on national manpower figures, the 
group approach to individual realism does 
not necessarily reflect local job needs which 
may be at variance with national job needs. 
Percentages of workers currently engaged 
in particular broad job classifications usually 
do not represent the actual needs for these 
personnel; such needs are often much 
greater than shown, as in the case of scien- 
tific, technical, and medical personnel at 
present. 

It is felt that an individual approach to 
determining the realism of an individual's 
vocational preference is a sounder approach 
than the group approach used in earlier re- 
search. The present investigation utilizes 
such an individual method by studying 
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certain personal and social data for each 
youth and determining the personal fitness 
of a given youth for his vocational prefer- 
ence in terms of the demands and require- 
ments of that vocation. The individual ap- 
proach recognizes that our changing 
economy allows for individual differences 
among youth; it permits exploitation of 
national, or local, individual manpower 
needs and permits geographical mobility by 
youth. This approach, however, de-empha- 
sizes race and sex factors in determining in- 
dividual realism of student’s vocational 
preference. Also, traditional “group” op- 


portunity, in terms of percentages of per- 
sons hitherto gainfully employed in the 
occupational category of the vocational pref- 
erence, is practically ignored; the indi- 
vidual approach to realism of vocational 
preference argues against using group job 
opportunity and group job accessibility as 


criteria for judging individual realism of 
job choice. 


Relationships Tested 


The purpose of the study is to determine 
the relationship between certain personal 
and social factors in a group of high school 
seniors and the realism of their vocational 
preferences, and to set up hypotheses re- 
garding the influence of these factors on 
vocational preference and the possible 
dynamics behind these relationships. 

The concern of the present investigation 
is, first, to discover how realistic or un- 
realistic are the vocational preferences of 
high school seniors in terms of their own 
individual fitness for their job preferences 
at the present time, using a public school 
system which has an organized program of 
guidance and placement as a regular school 
service to pupils. A second concern is to 
examine and test the following relation- 
ships; 

1. Rental district of student's residence 
and realism of vocational preference. 
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2. Race of student and realism of voca- 
tional preference. 

3. Sex of student and realism of voca- 
tional preference. 

4. School attended by student and realism 
of vocational preference. 

5. Intelligence (IQ) of student 
realism of vocational preference. 

6. Parental occupational level and real- 
ism of vocational preference. 

7. Number of siblings and realism of vo- 
cational preference. 


and 


Previous Research 


A review of the literature suggests that 
relatively few studies appear to attack the 
subject of individual realism of vocational 
preference directly. Some studies deal with 
the subject of group realism of vocational 
choice, or approach realism of vocational 
preference indirectly. Other studies con- 
cern themselves with the relationship be- 
tween vocational choice or preference and 
various personal, social, economic, and cul- 
tural factors. This latter group of factors 
may be summarized as “correlates” of voca- 
tional preference and may be viewed as 
bearing some significance for realism of vo 
cational preference in terms of their possible 
influence on the nature of the vocational 
preference. 

Researchers have related such factors as 
age, intelligence, course of study pursued, 
school marks, favorite subject, interests, apti- 
tudes, abilities, work experiences, environ- 
ment, physical status, parent’s occupation, 
emotional factors, status, 
amount of occupational information, natur¢ 
and degree of vocational counseling, motives 
or drives, sex, self-knowledge, values, and 
vocational test data, to vocational preter- 
ence or occupational choice. 

A most comprehensive review of corre 
lates’ studies before 1944 is to be found in 
a monograph by Carter 2]. In 1947, Super 
[20] wrote a critical review of studies since 
1944 dealing with correlates of vocational 


soc i0-t conomic 


choice. 

Other such studies [/0, 19] have appeared 
in recent years. In general, the results of 
studies dealing with correlates of voc 


choice often have been contradictory. 


ational 
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studies themselves many times have been 
too segmented, dealing with one aspect of 
the problem. 

Some examples of direct and indirect ap- 
proaches to individual realism of vocational 
choice are studies by Stubbins [/7], Trow 
[27], Korner [//], Moore [/2], Handley 
[7], Johnson [9], Ginsberg, Ginsburg, Axel- 
rod, and Herma [6], Small [/5], Steinberg 
[16], «nd Super [/8]. 

It can be noted that some studies have 
used age groups considerably below or above 
the ages usually associated with the high 
school senior, and have used small samples 
often taken from one social-economic group. 
The present study attempts to use objective 
methods of assessing individual realism in a 
large representative population of high 
school graduates, and to relate a relatively 
large number of important factors to real- 
ism of vocational preference. 


Study Procedure 


An attempt was made to select a sample 
as representative as possible of the gradu- 
ating seniors in the academic high schools 
of Baltimore, Maryland. Placement Service 
registrants and non-registrants were in- 


cluded in the sample. The Placement Serv- 
ice is an integral part of the system-wide 
Department of Guidance and Placement; 
this Service is offered as a central office 
service to all high school students still in 
school, to drop-outs, and to graduates of the 
senior high schools. Randomization pro- 
cedures were used both in the selection of 
the individual cases in the sample and in 
the judging process to prevent sample se- 
lection bias and to prevent any systematic 
order to influence the judging process. 

The sample is a stratified random sample 
of 508 high school graduates in the June, 
1954, and February, 1955, graduating classes 
of the nine academic senior high schools in 
Baltimore. Stratification was by school 
groups based on percentage of the total 
number of June, 1954, Placement Service 
registrants from a particular school or the 
percentage of the total number of February, 
1955, non-registrants of the Service repre- 
sented by the graduates of each responding 
school. 
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Equal numbers of boys and girls made up 
the sample. Two schools, A and C, were 
“Negro” schools and the other seven were 
“White” schools. Desegregation had been 
in effect only since May 17, 1954, and was 
not yet reflected in graduating classes. Stu- 
dents in the sample represented various 
socio-economic-cultural levels, various resi- 
dential districts, and several religious faiths. 
February and June groups from each school 
were combined to form a single school 
group in the total sample. 

Personal and social data and vocational 
preferences were obtained from existing 
school records; pertinent information was 
extracted from these school records and sum- 
marized for each individual on an informa- 
tion worksheet. Individual data for each 
student were summarized on a Keysort 
Card; the student’s name, his race, school 
attended, and his address were purposely 
omitted to render data anonymous and pre- 
vent possible judging bias. Parental occu- 
pation and number of siblings were omitted. 

“Realism,” in our present context, in- 
volves the degree of personal fitness of an 
individual high school graduate for his vo- 
cational preference in terms of the demands 
of the vocational preference—as judged by 
two experienced, professionally trained 
guidance and placement counselors. The 
investigator was one of the judges. Each 
judge made an independent estimate of the 
realism shown in the first preferred vocation 
of each student. In making this estimate, 
the judges used the information on each 
student’s Keysort Card and also standard 
information [5] regarding the occupation 
chosen. The judge indicated his realism 
rating of each student according to a Real- 
ism Index Scale developed for this study. 
The scale is a continuum of increasing real- 
ism of vocational preference from a score 
of 1 (highly unrealistic) to a score of 10 
(highly realistic). Ratings between 5 and 
10 can all be subsumed under a rating of 
5; these ratings, however, make it possible 
to introduce the concept of “undershooting” 
in vocational preference. Such a “super” 
rating (between 5 and 10) indicates that, in 
the judge’s opinion, the student is not only 
highly realistic about his present choice but 
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could qualify, if he desired, for a “higher 
level” vocation. The rating in excess of 5 
gives the degree of undershooting or “under- 
aspiration” in terms of individual fitness. 

The Realism Scale and a set of instruc- 
tions were supplied both judges for careful 
study prior to the judging process. Instruc- 
tions to judges emphasized objectivity and 
instructed them to de-emphasize group con- 
siderations like sex, race, and job oppor- 
tunity in terms of geography and accessi- 
bility. The judge was told: (1) to use 
only the students’ Keysort Card and the 
uniform job data upon which to base a de- 
cision; (2) in effect, to predict the student's 
chance of success in his job choice; and (3) 
to allow no arbitrary system of “weighting” 
of factors to interfere with his best judgment 
in considering all factors as a pattern of 
factors. Judges were told to record any 
instances where “sex” had been a crucial 
factor in a rating. No such instances 
occurred. 

Each Keysort Card had the following in- 
formation written on one side: student's 
name code number; sex; student's vocational 
preferences in order of preference; height; 
weight; health defects; age; IQ; scholastic 
average; hobbies, interests, skills, extra- 
curricular activities; school adjustment; and 
work experience. After the judging process 
the student's realism index and the factors 
being related to realism in our study were 
punched on individual cards according to 
code. 

With all data either written or coded on 
Keysort Cards, sorting of data was carried 
out, various tables of relationships were 
made, and the tabular data treated sta- 
tistically. 


Results 


The principal data of this study, sum- 
marized in some 30 tables, were focused on 
its main effects—the level of realism in the 
population being investigated, and the re- 
lationships between realism of vocational 
preference and rental district of residence, 


race, sex, school attended, intelligence, 
parental occupational level, and number of 
siblings. 


The analysis was carried on in two steps. 
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As a preliminary approach, either the F-test 
or t-test was used to see whether or not 
there was a crude, over-all relationship be- 
tween realism of vocational preference and 
the specific factor being studied. In this 
over-all approach, the influence of one fac- 
tor could be contaminated by the uncon- 
trolled variation of the other factors. As 
a more refined measure to locate the sources 
of variation in the data and to control 
some factors while investigating others, an 
“adjusted t-test technique” was used. In 
spection of the distributions of realism 
scores resulting from judges’ average ratings 
will reveal that, according to our present 
instrument, a high degree of realism exists 
in the population studied. An N of 507 
ratings resulted from the failure of one stu 
dent of the 508 cases to name a vocational 
preference. Study of the “average” realism 
scores reveals that the range of prediction of 
vocational success goes from an index of 
1, “almost no chance” of success, through an 
index of 5, an “excellent” (and “just about 
right”) chance of success, to an index of 10, 
an “excellent-plus” chance of success in the 
vocation preferred. 

The average realism score was 5.5, equiv- 
alent to a highly realistic vocational pref- 
erence and a predicted excellent, or better, 
chance of vocational success. Realism scores 
of 6 and above total 188 cases. This is 37 
per cent of the total N of 507 and shows 
that this percentage of students were ad- 
judged “super-scorers,” indicating that they 
were undershooting in their job choices. 
If we assume that ratings | through 3 repre- 
sent unrealistic preferences, and ratings of 
4 and above represent realistic preferences, 
then we find that 27 students, 5 per cent, 
were unrealistic. By subtraction, 95 per 
cent of the students were judged to be real- 
istic in varying degrees. 

Reliability and agreement of judges’ rat 
Ihe investigator (judge A) made the 
first and third series of ratings. Another ex 
perienced counselor, J. L. Hirschhorn 
(judge B), made the second series of ratings. 
Intercorrelations between the ratings of 
judge A and judge B, and between the first 
and second ratings of judge A show an r of 
0.95 and 0.97, respectively. This high 


ings. 
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agreement among judges’ ratings of stu- 
dents’ realism of vocational preference sug- 
gests high reliability of the judging instru- 
ment and procedure, and suggests also that 
each judge made his ratings of realism in an 
objective manner. It appears reasonable to 
assume face validity for the judging process. 


Relationships Between Realism of Voca- 
tional Preference and Other Factors 


The relationships between realism of stu- 
dents’ vocational preferences and the factors 
of rental district of residence, students’ race, 
students’ sex, and students’ school attended, 
were analyzed in two parts. In each case 
a gross analysis was made using the F-test or 
t-test; then the same relationship was treated 
by use of the Adjusted t-test Technique, as 
an attempt to get at “pure” factor influence 
on realism. 

Work tables, set up for the Adjusted t-test, 
involve a fine breakdown of realism scores 
by school, sex, race, and rental district, and 
permit each factor, or combination of fac- 
tors, to be controlled while making Ad- 
justed t-tests on a single factor. This tech- 
nique also permits controlled comparisons 
between one pair or numerous pairs of com- 
parable cells and their data; cells contain 
the mean, the o, and n of realism scores. 
An arbitrary n of 8 was set as a minimum n 
for a cell to be used in an Adjusted t-test 
cell “couplet.” The formula for the t-test 
technique, adjusted for pure comparisons, 
is shown below: 


(%, — ¥) + (2%; — ¥;) 


los,? oy? or," ee 


| 4 oie ~ 
\ Nz, Ny, ol Nr, vs Nyy 


The relationships between the factors of 
rental district of residence, race, sex, school 
attended, and students’ realism of vocational 
preference were all found to be insignificant 
according to the Adjusted t-test Technique. 
The preliminary gross analyses with the F- 
test or the regular t-test offered agreement 
in the cases of rental district-realism and 
race-realism comparisons, but offered con- 
tradiction in the cases of sex-realism and 
school-realism comparisons. These gross 
analyses suggest that when other factors are 
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left uncontrolled the sexes differ signifi- 
cantly in realism scores and that total school 
groups differ significantly in realism scores. 
However, our Adjusted ¢-technique, which 
controls the effect of other factors, suggests 
to us that these apparently significant re- 
lationships are not due to pure differences 
but to the uncontrolled variation of other 
factors in each case. 

The F-test of significance was used to 
study the relationships between realism of 
students’ vocational preference and intelli- 
gence (IQ), parental occupational level, 
and number of siblings. One does not 
know what effect the uncontrolled variation 
of other factors has had on the results of 
these gross analyses. The comparison of 
intelligence and realism of vocational pref- 
erence was the only significant relationship 
which resulted. Two short discussions 
follow. One focuses on the one significant 
relationship of intelligence and realism; the 
second offers additional data on parental 
occupations, an adapted occupational classi- 
fication, etc., which seem important. 

Intelligence and realism of vocational 
preference. IQ levels range from 75 
through 130. Inspection of the tables of 
these data suggests an over-all trend of 
higher intelligence to produce higher real- 
ism indices.! 

The F-test of significance produces an F- 
value of 25.5, significant at the | per cent 
level of confidence. We infer from this 
gross analysis that the various intelligence 
groups (—89 IQ, 90-99 IQ, 100-109 iv), 
and 110+) differ significantly in realism 
scores. Apparently a pupil's intelligence 
level seems directly related to his level of 
realism of vocational preference. It must 
be remembered that IQ was one of the 
factors considered by judges in the assign- 
ment of realism scores. 

Parental occupational level and realism of 
vocational preference. Parental occupa- 
tions reported by the students include the 
occupation of “head of the house” in which 
the student resides, whether that head were 
father, mother, or guardian. Most parental 


*The author's dissertation is available on loan 
from Johns Hopkins University. 
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occupations here represent father’s occupa- 
tion. Parental occupations were classified 
as major occupational categories in a hier- 
archy of vocational levels in what is in- 
tended to be descending order of social- 
economic-prestige status, coded from the 
highest level, 10, through the lowest level, 
1. There were 323 different parental vo- 
cations reported by students. 


TABLE 1 


Classification of Major Occupational Groups 

According to Descending Levels of Social- 

Economic-Prestige Status (Based on Edwards 

[4], D.O.T. [3], and U. S. Census [14] Classi- 

fications; and North-Hatt Prestige Rating Scale 
[14] 





Code 


No. Occupational Level 





Professional and semi-professional 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 
Clerical, sales, and kindred occupations 
Skilled occupations and foremen 
Semi-skilled occupations in manufacturing 
Other semi-skilled occupations 
Unskilled occupations: Farm laborers 
Unskilled occupations: Factory and build- 
ing construction laborers 
Unskilled occupations: Other laborers 
Unskilled occupations: Servant classes 





Parental occupational level is here seen 
as an index to the student's father’s prestige 
level as well as an index to the possible 
social-cultural-economic status of the stu- 
dent’s immediate home and family. 

The 10 parental occupational levels were 
related to the 10 levels of realism indices of 


all students in our sample. The data were 
studied for “All students,” “White stu- 
dents,” and “Negro students.” There ap- 
peared an over-all tendency for parents to 
be “semiskilied” or above. Definite con- 
trasts exist in the range and frequency of 
parental occupations between Negro and 


White parents. 


Conclusions 


The results of this study indicate that, for 
high school seniors just prior to graduation 
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from the 12th grade, the following conclu- 
sions are justified. 

1. An extremely high level of realism of 
vocational preference, as rated by judges, 
exists among senior high school students. 
Most students were judged to be realistic 
in their vocational choices; of the 507 stu- 
dents rated, 480 were judged to be realistic, 
27 were judged to be unrealistic. The 
average student was found to be highly 
realistic in his job preference and was given 
a predicted excellent, or better, chance of 
success in his chosen vocation. 

2. A contrast may be drawn between the 
realistic student who chooses a just-about- 
right vocation and the realistic student who 
chooses a vocation below his ability. The 
latter group can be thought of as under- 
shooting or under-aspiring in their voca- 
tional preferences. The phenomenon of 
undershooting can be viewed as another 
kind of unrealism in vocational preference, 
an unrealism due to a student's aiming be- 
low his apparent vocational potential. 
Some consider this phenomenon as repre- 
senting a “waste” of manpower. In any 
event, a relatively large percentage (37 per 
cent) of these students has been judged 
capable of achieving vocational success in 
higher level vocations than the ones 
selected. Actually, both the undershooting 
student and the “overshooting” (the less 
realistic and definitely unrealistic) student 
pose a problem for those charged with 
guiding youth vocationally, of helping youth 
achieve more conformity between their 
ability and their preferred vocation. It 
would appear that the nature of the prob- 
lem of helping a student either to raise or 
lower his vocational sights would depend 
on whether a student's job choice was based 
upon individual desire with adequate oc- 
cupational information and self-knowledge. 
Though not directly investigated in this 
study, the element of personal desire has 
been recognized as a condition in assigning 
individual realism scores which indicated, 
in judges’ opinions, too low vocational as- 
piration. 

3. The Realism Index Scale and the judg- 
ing procedure developed and used in our 
study present an objective method of reach- 
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ing a decision concerning the degree of 
realism shown by an individual student in 
his vocational preference. 

4. As indicated by this study, a student's 
realism of vocational preference is appar- 
ently uninfluenced by and unrelated to the 
social-economic-cultural-prestige factors rep- 
resented by residential district, race, sex, 
school attended, parental occupational level, 
and the number of other children in the 
family. These findings suggest that theories 
which have assumed a close association be- 
tween a student's vocational realism and 
these factors need to be reviewed and re- 
considered. 

5. The factor of intelligence (IQ) seems 
directly related to the level of a student's 
realism of vocational preference. On an 
average, the higher the student's IQ level, 
the higher is his realism index, and the 
lower the IQ level, the lower the realism 
score appears to be. A real trend seems to 
be shown. It would appear that the more 
intelligent student would have more in- 
formation about himself and the world of 
work to permit him to make more realistic 
choices of an occupation. Also, other things 
being equal, the more intelligent student 
has more jobs open to him in which he 
could be judged realistic. 

This significant gross relationship may be 
due to the uncontrolled variation of other 
factors or to the role of IQ in judging real- 
ism. A spuriously high relationship could 
have resulted from the fact that IQ was 
one of the factors considered by judges in 
assigning realism scores; it is possible that 
judges could have leaned heavily on the 
intelligence factor in reaching their ratings. 

6. In general, it appears that realism of 
vocational preference is an individual rather 
than a group phenomenon. Social class, 
extra-individual, and immediately external 
environmental factors cannot be safely as- 
sumed to influence a student's level of vo- 
cational realism. An individual factor, in- 
telligence, seems to influence the level of 
a student's realism of vocational preference. 

One possible hypothesis would seem to be 
that realism of vocational preference is due 
to systematic factors other than those in- 
vestigated. Such a category possibly would 
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include many thousands of items. It is diffi- 
cult to suggest other factors apparently as 
pertinent as the factors here investigated; 
religion and work experiences are possi- 
bilities. 

In view of the inconclusive nature of the 
one significant relationship found, it seems 
more likely to hypothesize that realism of 
vocational preference is related to no sys- 
tematic variable whatever. Realism might 
well be a pure chance phenomenon based 
on various unknown combinations of pres- 
ent, or other, factors and based on the stu- 
dent's developmental experiences and pres- 
ent personality functioning. It appears 
reasonable to conceptualize such dynamics 
as compensation, rationalization, and 
stereotypy as being involved in this chance 
phenomenon. 

It remains for future research to reveal 
what factors are definitely related to, and 
probably have a causative effect on, the 
realism of an individual student's vocational 
preference. 


Summary 


Guidance researchers and writers have 
consistently deplored the lack of realism and 
the maldistribution of vocational prefer- 
ences, choices, and interests of high school 
youth. It is fair to generalize from the 
results of these studies that many youth 
studied have been unrealistic in their ap- 
proaches to their vocational preferences. 

The purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine the relationship between certain per- 
sonal and social factors in a group of high 
school seniors and the indices of realism of 
their vocational preferences. It was hoped 
to consider the possible influences of these 
factors on vocational preference and to 
point out possible dynamics behind these 
relationships. 

The concern of the present investigation 
was twofold; first, to discover how realistic 
or unrealistic were the vocational prefer- 
ences of high school seniors in terms of their 
own individual fitness for their job pref- 
erences at the present time in a public 
school system which has an organized pro- 
gram of guidance and placement as a 
regular school service to pupils, and, sec- 
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ondly, to discover what relationships, if 
any, exist between such factors as rental 
district of student’s residence, race, sex, 
school attended, intelligence, parental oc- 
cupational level, number of siblings—and 
the level of realism of vocational preference. 

A stratified random sample of 508 high 
school graduates, in the June, 1954, and 
the February, 1955, graduating classes of the 
nine academic senior high schools in Balti- 
more, Maryland, constituted the population 
for this study. This sample population in- 
cluded males and females, Negroes and 
Whites, and registrants and non-registrants 
of the Placement Service of the Department 
of Guidance and Placement. 

The sources of personal and social data 
were existing school records from which 
pertinent information was extracted, sum- 
marized on worksheets, and entered on indi- 
vidual Keysort Cards which were coded 
and punched for sorting. A distribution of 
the first vocational preferences of these 
youth was made and each vocation in the 
distribution was given to each judge in the 
form of a “job brief” which listed the main 
requirements for success in that job. A 
Realism Index Scale was constructed and 
used by two judges in a series of three rat- 
ings to assign realism scores to each stu- 
dent, based on the adjudged degree of 
appropriateness between the personal fit- 
ness of a given student and the usual re- 
quirements for success in the vocation pre- 
ferred. The Realism Index Scale values 
ran from a low realism score of | through 
the highest score of 10. Each student's final 
realism index was the average of the three 
numerical ratings assigned by two experi- 
enced guidance and placement counselors. 
The agreement among judges was high. 

Realism scores were related to the vari- 
ous personal and social factors being in- 
vestigated. The data were analyzed in two 
stages: a crude over-all treatment by means 
of the F-test or t-test of significance to evalu- 
ate gross relationships, and, then, a refined 
treatment using a procedure, here called 
the Adjusted t-test Technique, which per- 
mitted control of some factors which would 
be uncontrolled in the over-all tests of sig- 
nificance. 
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A surprisingly high level of realism was 
found. The results have shown that the 
average realism score assigned by judges to 
students was 5.5, equivalent to a highly 
realistic vocational preference and a pre- 
dicted excellent, or better, chance of success 
in the preferred field. Some 95 per cent of 
the population were adjudged realistic, and 
5 per cent unrealistic. With reference to 
the phenomenon of “undershooting” (aim- 
ing too low) in vocational preference, 37 
per cent of the seniors studied were assigned 
such scores. Such vocational under-aspira- 
tion may be viewed as another kind of un- 
realism. 

With the possible exception of the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and realism, 
all the relationships studied were insignifi- 
cant. Because of the involvement of IQ in 
the realism index rating of a student, not 
much confidence can be put in the ap- 
parently significant gross relationship of in- 
telligence and realism of vocational pref- 
erence. 

The study concluded that realism appears 
to be an individual rather than a group 
attached phenomenon. Current environ- 
mental influences like type of residential 
district, school attended, social-economic- 
cultural-prestige status of family, size of the 
family, and group influences like race and 
sex are all unrelated to students’ levels of 
realism of vocational preference. 

The investigation favors the hypothesis 
that the student’s realism of vocational pref- 
erence is related to no systematic variable 
whatever; realism appears to be a pure 
chance phenomenon which probably has 
its explanation in the student’s develop- 
mental history and present personality func- 
tioning. 
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NEW APPROACH TO CLASSROOM GUIDANCE 


A new approach to classroom guidance will soon be tried out on a 
nationwide basis. Developed by Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
New Jersey, the program will seek to assist classroom teachers without 
previous training in guidance in doing a better job of helping their 
students plan for the future. 

For the past two years, the ETS Guidance Inquiry, supported by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund, has been investigating techniques 
to help students gain a better understanding of themselves and the educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities open to them. From these studies, a 
workbook entitled “You: Today and Tomorrow” has been prepared for 
use with 8th and 9th grade students. Schools across the nation are being 
invited to assist in an evaluation study, which will attempt to find out 
whether the materials actually help students to think more clearly about 
their own abilities, interests, and values in planning their high school 


programs. 
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GUIDANCE ... 


and the Nation's Needs 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 


R THE better part of this century the 

United States has been the unchallenged 
leader in almost everything you would care 
to name and especially in technology and 
know-how. America’s legendary productive 
capacity has been marveled at for years. 
During our great efforts of World War II 
we produced guns and butter enough for 
ourselves and our allies, weapons to carry on 
the war in Europe and in the Pacific, and 
yet while we built 300,000 planes, for ex- 
ample, our consumer purchases climbed 
steadily and our military production never 
did top 40 per cent of our total output of 
goods. And since World War II we have 
doubled our productive capacity. 

Today, we have more cars, telephones, 
television sets, and food than much of the 
world put together. With less than seven 
per cent of the world’s population, we con- 
sume about half of the goods produced in 
the entire world. 


Yet Our Needs Increase 


Yet these very statistics clearly bring home 
a point upon which our future prosperity 
and security may well depend. It is this: 
possessing only a small fraction of the 
world’s population, we must in the days and 
years immediately ahead exert an unprece- 
dented effort to make the utmost utilization 
of all our native skills and talents—we must 
develop to the maximum the brainpower of 
all our citizens. 

And we must also remember that the 
requirements of our people and our govern- 
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ment in the years to come must be fulfilled 
by a pool of very restricted manpower. Let 
me cite only one example to dramatize the 
situation. Today we have some 2.3 million 
18-year-olds in our total population of 170 
million. By contrast, in 1940 we had 132 
million and 2.5 million  18-year-olds. 
Twenty-three years from now, in 1980, it is 
estimated that our population will number 
about 250 million. Yet there will be fewer 
than 2.3 million persons 40 years of age—an 
age at which it can be expected that many 
will have begun to assume leadership posi- 
tions. This means an almost inconceivable 
scarcity in the leadership age groups 20 to 
25 years hence. 

Increasing national and international re- 
sponsibilities make it essential that we de- 
velop the trained leaders in every field to 
provide us with the skills necessary to meet 
all our domestic needs and, in addition, to 
show the free world the kind of inspired 
leadership so vital in these times. 


A Basic Answer 


Guidance is, of course, one of the basic 
answers to this broad and complex problem. 

The American educational system has a 
fundamental objective possible only in a 
democracy where the individual can live in 
freedom and dignity. This objective is the 
optimal development of each citizen. To 
us, universal education means the right to 
learn to the maximum of our ability and 
talent so that we may lead lives which are 
not only rich in material things, but, more 
important, rich in the appreciation of spirit- 
ual, moral, and aesthetic values. 

This objective may seem deceptively 
simple. Actually, it is capable of indefinite 
expansion and great diversity. For ex- 
ample, educational opportunity for all 
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means that we do not neglect the average or 
below average pupil and concentrate on 
the superior student. All the children in 
our schools are part of our heritage; all 
make America strong. Therefore, we must 
prepare each child to the limit of his ability. 
Each failure weakens our country and, more 
serious, each failure strikes a blow at the 
free spirit of mankind. 

Dr. Paul Witty, Professor of Education 
at Northwestern University, had _ this 
thought in mind when he wrote: 


Education is looked upon as a process which seeks 
the greatest development of every boy and girl 
according to his unique nature and needs. This 
concept is in harmony with the democratic ideal, 
since, in a true democracy, each citizen contributes 
to the common welfare to the fullest extent of 
his ability. To enable each person to make his 
greatest contribution, suitable educational op- 
portunities should be provided for all types of 
youngsters—including, of course, those students 
with special needs of various kinds. 


We must do even more in fulfilling this 
mission. We must provide adequate edu- 
cational opportunity in every field of human 
achievement: art, music, literature, the 
humanities, the social sciences, and techni- 
cal training—as well as in the natural, physi- 
cal, and mathematical sciences. If we ignore 
or neglect broad areas of man’s knowledge, 
we do so at peril to ourselves and to our 
culture. 

Lately much attention has been given to 
comparisons and contrasts between our 
schools and those of the Soviet Union. 
Russian schools, like many in European 
countries, give primary attention to the high 
ability students, and the rest are washed out 
along the way. In America, there is no such 
calculated and ruthless attrition; strong 
efforts are made to seek out each child's 
talent and develop it to the fullest. Despite 
statements to the contrary and claims of edu- 
cation for the masses, Russia’s educational 
system is definitely designed to foster a caste- 
like stratification of society, which is the 
antithesis of democracy. In America, the 
schools have become a major tool in break- 
ing down class barriers. The Russians have 
gone one drastic step beyond the basic 
European system in that their educational 
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system is not only tightly controlled by the 
national government but is directed toward 
producing citizens trained and assigned to 
serve the specific purposes of the state. 

Obviously, in this kind of a system, guid- 
ance as we know it does not exist; the 
pigeonholing of talent used by the Russians 
is a complete reversal of the democratic 
processes. But in our own system, guidance 
remains an integral part of education. Each 
year, as new vocations develop and as life 
grows more complex, guidance and counsel- 
ing become increasingly important. They 
provide the knowledges, skills, and tech- 
niques essential to the realization of our 
educational objective. 


Four Guidance Steps 


Guidance and counseling are concerned 
with four of the most important steps which 
lead to the realization of this objective. 
These have been succinctly stated by one 
of our guidance specialists in the Office of 
Education. 

1. At an early age, identify and interpret 
for educational purposes the general and 
special abilities of every child. 

2. Provide those educational experiences 
through the school curriculum which will 
produce the maximum practical develop- 
ment of the potentialities of each student. 

3. Provide professional educational serv- 
ices which will assist students and their 
parents in making those adjustments and 
plans which will enable full utilization of 
the educational experiences provided. 

4. Continually assess and evaluate the 
educational needs of the society and the 
educational methods employed to meet 
these needs. 

A major part of my faith as an educator 
stems from the knowledge based upon ex- 
perience, that our best school systems are 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world. They 
are unexcelled in teachers, facilities, build- 
ings, curricula—and guidance programs. 


An Ideal Program 


Our Office of Education guidance staff 
has had the privilege of being able to study 
many outstanding programs in cities 
throughout the nation, and the work of 
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these top systems indicate what can be done 
with a thorough guidance and counseling 
policy. A composite description of actual 
practices in two cities, widely separated 
geographically, will give you the flavor of 
an ideal program in action. 

In this program, guidance begins even 
before the child enters school. During the 
summer preceding thé opening of school, 
children who will embark on their educa- 
tional careers for the first time are checked 
physically and arrangements are made for 
special attention to those having physical 
or mental handicaps. Parents of kinder- 
garten enrollees are invited to meetings 
where their responsibilities toward child 
readiness are explained. 

In elementary school, tests and interviews 
are given to determine if the child is making 
steady progress or encountering difficulty. 
Physical condition, mental development, 
and social adjustment are all carefully 
watched. Information relative to each child 
is kept in a folder which accompanies him 
from school to school. Efforts are made to 


adapt his educational program to his needs, 
skills, capacities, and interests. Recommen- 


dations are made for his future educational 
progress. 

In the junior high school, the child is 
given help in making the difficult transi- 
tion from childhood to adolescence. Guid- 
ance becomes more and more of a decision- 
making process on the part of the youngster. 
What course does he want to take? What 
does he like to do? Does he have any emo- 
tional or adjustment problems? 

In the senior high school, he makes more 
important decisions but he does so with the 
aid of experts and professional people. 
Now he makes a decision about his future 
career. He has the facilities of a placement 
service to help him decide on the most suit- 
able kind of job and to help him get the 
best available job to fit his needs whether 
he wants to work full time or part time. He 
and his counselors seek answers of vital im- 
portance: What does he want to do with his 
vocational career? Does he plan to go to a 
trade school, a technical institute, or a col- 
lege? What subjects are best for him to 
take? Do his tests show that he is capable 
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of becoming what he would like to be? 
Does he understand his responsibilities to 
the home? 

Throughout the school years the student 
is given a series of tests which provide valu- 
able clues to his intelligence, talents and 
abilities, and personality development. 
Regular interviews, held at least once a 
year, supplement the test data. As a result 
of these procedures, the child emerges as 
something more than the freckled-face 
roughneck in the fourth seat of row three. 
To his teachers and counselors he has be- 
come Jimmy Jones, a person with hopes, 
ambitions, abilities, and problems all his 
own. 

The ideal guidance program follows up 
on its graduates and drop-outs. By means 
of questionnaires they get information 
which sheds light on the troublesome prob- 
lems which beset all guidance people. Is 
the program helping students find their 
vocations or not? Do they feel that their 
personal difficulties were relieved by coun- 
seling? How could the guidance program 
be improved? Were the special programs 
for exceptional children valuable or not? 
Above all, are the guidance services on the 
right track? 

For the youth who continues his educa- 
cation beyond the high school, the ideal 
program provides guidance facilities. Stu- 
dent personnel workers help many college 
or trade school students over the rough 
bumps which they encounter. Guidance 
and counseling provide answers to vexing 
questions, both personal and occupational, 
which come to all young men and women. 

This briefly described program is large 
and complex. It is not directed at any 
special group of students—not at any po- 
tential “elite” body. Billy and Mary, who 
have intelligence quotients of less than 70, 
are not ignored so that more time can be 
given to Tom and Ruth, who have IQ scores 
of over 140. Just because Helen is hard of 
hearing, Ed stutters when he talks, Jack 
has a crippled left arm, and Barbara cannot 
see well enough to read normal print does 
not mean that they are shunted off to one 
side. All children are equal under our 
democratic belief in the dignity and rights 
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of man. All—the gifted, the average, and 
the exceptional—are given the guidance they 
need. 

Such an ideal program is impossible with- 
out the teamwork of a large number of pro- 
fessional people. The guidance worker and 
counselor assist the classroom teacher and 
principal, cooperate with the school psy- 
chologist, work with the visiting teacher, 
exchange notes and ideas with the work- 
experience coordinator, and advise the ad- 
justment teacher, clinician, and speech 
therapist. Together, these people, along 
with the parent and spiritual adviser and 
public official, form one of the most potent 
teams for human betterment the world has 
ever known. 

There is no question but that the 
thorough guidance program works to pro- 
mote happiness and success among those 
fortunate enough to be assisted by it. In 
general, scholarship improves, a larger per- 
centage of students continue their educa- 
tion beyond high school, occupational 
success is more probable, and there is a 
decline in juvenile delinquency. These are 
not entirely due to a good guidance pro- 
gram, of course, but certainly guidance and 
counseling are important contributing fac- 
tors in helping to give young people a sense 
of direction and of belonging. Well-ad- 
justed youth grow into good citizens—good 
citizens make better communities—and 
better communities contribute to a stronger 
America. 


What We Need to Do 


The kind of ideal situation I have por- 
trayed is achieved by all too few of our 
communities. In thousands of school sys- 
tems the guidance program is entirely in- 
adequate, and in thousands of others it does 
not exist at all. 

While part-time counselors may be one 
partial solution to our shortages, and they 
are far better than no counselors, this is 
certainly not a satisfactory answer to the 
current shortage. Other duties cut into the 
time that they have allotted for their guid- 
ance and counseling work. It is difficult 
for them to schedule interviews and testing 
programs. Furthermore, we cannot assume 
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that part-time counselors can arrange their 
activities as efficiently as those who devote 
full time and effort to the work. 

Many counselors are used in ways which 
are questionable. Their very limited time 
is taken up with clerical work, checking 
attendance and excuses, scoring tests, and 
performing other routine administrative 
chores. Some find that as much as half of 
their time is spent in this manner. 

Recently I appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare in 
support of the Administration's proposed 
educational legislation. At that time I 
pointed out the shortages which exist in 
guidance and counseling on the state and 
local levels. Here is a quotation from that 
testimony: 

A total of 41 states employ some personnel 
charged with counseling and guidance responsi- 
bilities. However, the state departments at this 
time generally are not staffed sufficiently to pro- 
vide the professional leadership, consultative serv- 
ices, research, and publications which are re- 
quired to promote the necessary expansion and 
improvement of guidance services in the local 
schools. The 41 state programs employ a total of 
only 63 persons, counting both full-time and part- 
time personnel, who are responsible for giving 
professional leadership for these services. A re- 
cent survey of the state departments indicated 
that the difficulty in providing adequate guidance 
services, at both the state and local levels, is 
attributed to inadequate staff, both in numbers 
and preparation, and inadequate financial support 
for these services. 


The lack of qualified personnel and the 
misuse of many of those people available 
are not all that prevent us from realizing 


the ideal guidance program. Another fac- 
tor is the lack of communication between 
the guidance worker and other members of 
the team in many school systems. This is 
caused by many things. In some cases the 
guidance worker is not adequately pre- 
pared for his responsible position. In other 
cases he may not see the need for coopera- 
tion because he does not grasp the necessity 
of working as a member of a team. And 
sometimes the lack of communication and 
harmony comes from the perfectly normal 
human tendency to reject or ignore things 
new and different. 
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But no matter what the reason may be, 
the cardinal fact remains that successful 
guidance is a result of team effort. 

So far I have noted two points, neither of 
which may be entirely new. The first is 
that guidance and counseling are essential 
to the realization of our educational ob- 
jective; and the second is that we are falling 
far short of realizing adequate programs in 
many school systems. This leads to a third 
point: What do we intend to do about it? 

Because of the national security interest 
today in the quality and scope of our edu- 
cational system, the Federal Government 
must undertake an emergency role in help- 
ing states and local school districts meet the 
domestic and international challenges facing 
the whole nation. 


The President’s Message 


The Office of Education and the Depart 
mént of Health, Education, and Welfare 
have worked carefully over a period of sev- 
eral months to draw up recommendations 
for a legislative program which the Presi- 
dent presented to the Congress on January 


on 
27. 


I will give you only the highlights of 
the program bearing on testing, guidance, 
and counseling. In conjunction with a 
broad expansion of the program of the 
National Science Foundation, the Adminis- 
tration is proposing that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Office of Education administer a new four- 
year program involving federal expenditures 
of about $1 billion. 

Title 1 of the program deals with the 
question of reducing the waste of talent. 
We have seen already that high-quality pro- 
fessional personnel in science, engineering, 
teaching, languages, and other critical fields 
will be increasingly essential to national 
welfare and security. 

Each year, 200,000 of our brightest minds 
stop with their high school diplomas; 60,000 
others yearly drop out before completing 
high school—boys and girls who could be 
teachers, doctors, scientists, and leaders in 
industry and government fail to realize their 
highest potentiality for themselves and our 


country. Thousands more, who might not 
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be leaders but who in their own way have 
an extremely valuable contribution to make 
to society, are likewise selling themselves 
and society short by dropping out of school. 

Too often our thinking in terms of human 
resources is not imaginative enough in the 
area of womanpower, and recent studies 
have pointed out the increasing importance 
of women in the professions and in the work 
force. Our womanpower pool represents a 
great untapped reservoir of brains and 
ability. 

Turning once again to the Russians, the 
latest figures show that some 60 to 70 per 
cent of their women. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the natural science stu 
dents and 32 per cent of the engineering 
students in Russian colleges are women. 

Here in America, only about 5 per cent 
of our doctors are women, and less than | 
per cent of the engineering students are 
women; science and engineering are still 
virtually neglected by our women. Only a 
quarter of our young women who are Ca- 
pable of doing college work actually gradu- 
Only one woman out of 


doctors are 


ate from college. 
every 500 who are capable of earning PhD's 
actually does so. 

We must move quickly to stop this kind 
of tragic and even dangerous loss by early 
identification of the aptitudes of girls and 


boys. 


Testing Program 


As part of the solution, we have, after con 
siderable planning and consultation with a 
variety of consultants, developed our new 


program of testing, counseling and guid 
ance, and federal scholarships for higher 
This, as you well know, is no 


education. 
national system of testing and examinations. 
The tests will be chosen or developed and 
administered wholly by the state and local 
boards of education. These tests would 
begin no later than the 9th grade and be 
repeated at least once by the junior or senior 
year of high school. Cumulative records 
would be kept, which would accompany the 
student and form the basis of expanded and 
improved guidance and counseling serv- 


ices, to enable teachers to advise and en- 
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courage students and parents to make the 
most of aptitude and opportunity. 

There is convincing evidence that such 
programs can transform lives and careers. 
Testing and record-keeping are of little 
value unless they can be followed by effec- 
tive counseling and guidance. And there 
is very little point, of course, in finding 
and encouraging bright students to prepare 
themselves for higher education if they can’t 
get the money to pay for it. 


Concerning Scholarships 


At the moment, private, state, and federal 
sources provide some 237,000 scholarships a 
year. However, the median scholarship 
award of $230 was but two-thirds of the 
average tuition cost of $337. Three-fourths 
of these scholarships are for less than $375 
a year. 

Under the new proposals, the Federal 
Government would provide funds for ap- 
proximately 10,000 scholarships, averaging 
some $750 a year for four years. These 
scholarships would be awarded and ad- 
ministered by state scholarship commissions 
or boards and allocated among the states 
on the relative number of public and pri- 
vate high school graduates in each state. 
Each student would be free to choose his 
own college or university and his own field 
of study. 


Training Guidance Personnel 


Another section of Title I proposes that 
federal grants be made through the Office 
of Education to institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the purpose of training guidance 
and counseling personnel. Both short-term 
and regular institutes would be held. These 
institutes would enable full-time people to 
keep abreast of current developments and 
would also provide a means whereby part- 
time people could improve their qualifica- 
tions. 

In the provisions I have been describing, 
as in all titles and sections of the program, 
the role of the Federal Government has 
been carefully tailored to keep responsi- 
bility for education close to those it serves, 
for we propose that federal aid will be 
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rendered in accordance with plans to be 
developed by the states and by institutions 
themselves. Moreover, plans thus de- 
veloped are to be administered by state and 
local authorities. The federal role will be 
primarily consultative and advisory, and 
the relations with the states on a profes- 
sional rather than a legalistic basis. Our 
unofficial motto in the Office of Education 
sums up this relationship quite accurately, 
I believe—leadership without domination, 
assistance without interference. 

In viewing the national needs in guidance 
from our vantage point in the Office of 
Education, we are impressed by the need for 
depth as well as breadth. The call is for 
better, more thorough programs—not merely 
for more programs. 

We would like to see every school system 
have a guidance program similar to the 
ideal which I have described, and we would 
like to help them to the best of our abilities 
and resources. 


The Guidance and Personnel Section 


Aside from the proposed legislation, the 
Office of Education has, of course, an on- 
going program of assistance to state and 
local school systems. In 1955, the Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel Section was 
created from three independent sections 
which had formerly served the Divisions of 
Higher Education, Vocational Education, 
and State and Local School Systems. This 
new section is a forward step because the 
basic philosophy and the techniques and 
procedures of guidance in the elementary, 
secondary, and vocational school, and in 
institutions of higher education, have more 
characteristics in common than points of 
difference. 

The Guidance and Student Personnel Sec- 
tion serves the states and local systems in 
three ways. First, it stimulates, conducts, 
and reports research in guidance and stu- 
dent personnel areas. Second, it provides 
consultants for state departments of educa- 
tion, local school systems, institutions of 
higher education, and professional associa- 
tions. Third it exerts leadership in the de- 
velopment of ideas, materials, and practices 
conducive to progress. 
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Through a continuation of such work in 
close cooperation with state and local leader- 
ship, and through the new teamwork ap- 
proaches outlined in our legislative pro- 
posals, I feel confident that the U. S. Office 
of Education will play its historic role with 
increased vigor and effectiveness. 

Educated manpower is more than ever 


and the fruits of peace can be far sweeter 
than they have ever been. Man has un- 
leashed new sources of power and energy 
which promise to overcome the miseries of 
hunger and squalor and poverty and ill- 
health. But today, new tensions and new 
dangers are developing. It is our job 
through education to heal those tensions, 


our most precious national resource—not 
only in terms of a crucial struggle for 
survival but also in the nobler terms of 
achieving man’s ancient yearning for peace 
and good will. 

We all have a bigger stake for keeping 
the peace than ever before in history. The 
fruits of war will certainly be more bitter, 


to avert the dangers by helping men to 
move in new and nobler directions. We 
can look only to education to carry us on 
toward greater equality of opportunity, 
toward order under law in which all men 
may make the most of their potentialities 
and their promises. 


COUNSELING WITH VISION 


. There are many good jobs open today to members of minority 
groups, but they remain unfilled because of the lack of qualified appli- 


cants. Industry must take some of the blame for this situation because of 
its failure in years gone by to encourage non-whites to qualify themselves 
for higher level jobs. Parents, teachers, and counselors must also share 
the blame. In the past they have unwittingly discriminated against 
minority youth by advising them against careers in fields which they felt 
would not be open to them. Perhaps, in view of past circumstances, their 
failure to visualize future job opportunities was excusable. But with 
today’s urgent needs for qualified workers, we must all realize that we can 
no longer tolerate this lack of vision and consequent poor guidance. 
Counseling with vision is necessary to develop the capacities of our youth 
and direct them toward the ever-expanding job horizons.—From Remarks 
by J. H. KinpeLBercer, Chairman of the Board, North American Aviation, 
Inc., at Minority Community Resources Conference, Washington, D. C., 
January 15, 1958. 
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BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH: 


7 HAPPENINGS in the heavens, in particu- 
lar the appearance of the Soviet moons, 
resulted, for a time at least, in a national 
soul-searching and a frequently hostile re- 
examination of the procedures and objec- 
tives of American education. The more 
virulent of these critics would have the 
schools relinquish such concern as they have 
for the total development and adjustment of 
children. American education, it is urged, 
should devote itself exclusively to imparting 
intellectual and vocational skills and to 
invidious comparisons of the progress its 
clientele makes in acquiring these skills and 
knowledges. This archaic and essentially 
passionless doctrine that the proper business 
of education is the development of Ex- 
plorers and not of people requires comment. 

In the competition betwéen the demo- 
cratic and totalitarian powers for the minds 
and hearts of men, it is undeniably true that 
the scientific and material accomplishments 
of the two societies will be compared. 
Therefore, we must stress competence and 
achievement. But there is more to the 
image of America that we want to project 
into the world. It is the image of a society 
where the individual values himself and 
other people, is generous, spontaneous, lov- 
ing, autonomous, who, in a sentence, is in 
the process of realizing his human potential 
in creative and compassionate interaction 
with his fellow beings in the world culture. 
This is the image of America which will 
win the world, and it is the task of American 
education, in conjunction with other insti- 
tutions such as the home and church and 
including our factories, offices, etc., to create 
the conditions under which such individuals 
may emerge. 


Background of the Child-Study Program! 


The Institute for Child Study has de- 
veloped a particular program to help 
achieve this democratic ideal of the self- 
actualized individual. No claim, however, 
is made that this program will meet all of 
the needs of education. For example, teach- 
ers must achieve a mastery of subject matter 
content. The achievement of this mastery 
is outside the purview of the Institute's 
program. Also, it is not postulated that 
only the procedures employed by the Insti- 
tute are sound or that they are perfected. 
While we believe we can demonstrate that 
these procedures are effective, they are 
merely the ones which we have found to 
work best. Also, as new findings and formu- 
lations are made in the behavioral sciences, 
modifications become inevitable. 

Historically, the child-study program de- 
veloped out of pioneering work relating to 
the in-service training of teachers in human 
growth and development, begun in 1939 
under the auspices of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council 
on Education and continued at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The Institute for Child 
Study was established at the University of 
Maryland in 1947 to carry forward this 
pioneering work. The Grant Foundation 
soon after came to the aid of the Institute 
with a generous subvention, which enabled 
the staff to be expanded. Currently, the 
Institute is carrying on a full program of 


* Those who would like a fuller description of the 
program, and who are interested in certain theoreti- 
cal formulations regarding human growth, develop- 
ment, adjustment, and learning should consult the 
volume The Child in the Educative Process [3]. 
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The Program at the Institute for Child Study, 
The University of Maryland 


BERNARD PECK and DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 


graduate instruction leading to the Master's 
and Doctor's degrees. Well over 25,000 
teachers, administrators, guidance people, 
and others have completed three or more 
years of work in the in-service child study 
program, and we are serving annually be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 educators in 10 states 
through our field program. 

Before proceeding to a statement of our 
purposes, a few comments about certain 
aspects of the learning process are in order. 
Learning takes place in an interpersonal 
context. The amount of daily interaction 
between teacher and students is amazingly 
high, amounting to as many as six contacts 
per minute in many classrooms [3]. And of 
course this figure does not take into account 
the interaction between student and student. 

The making of decisions by teachers about 
children is an integral part of this inter- 
action process. These decisions which the 
teacher makes constitute, in effect, the basis 
of the educative process and profoundly 
affect the quality of the learning and adjust- 
ment that takes place. If these decisions are 
to be helpful to children, they must be based 
on an understanding of the forces that shape 
their growth and development. However, 
it is important to stress that this decision- 
making involves individuals, albeit indi- 
viduals in a group, and therefore intelligent 
decision-making is possible only when the 
teacher is acting on the basis of information 
regarding individual dynamics. 

Purpose: Development of the Clinically- 
Oriented Teacher 

This analysis suggests the operational 
purpose of the child-study program. Its 
purpose is to help teachers and other edu- 
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cational personnel understand each indi- 
vidual child, not just children in general, 
so that the decisions which the teacher must 
make about each child are most facilitating 
to his learning and development. But the 
level of understanding which teachers must 
achieve is not superficial. It does not re- 
quire the depth of the psychotherapist, but, 
within the scope of the teacher's normal 
professional functioning, it does require the 
kind of understanding that characterizes the 
clinical approach. 

To be able to reach the required depth 
of insight into the children they serve, teach- 
ers must master and integrate a body of 
scientific data and concepts from the be- 
havioral sciences and learn to use the scien- 
tific method in arriving at judgments about 
children. The synthesizing of these con- 
cepts and the communication of this syn- 
thesis and of knowledge of the scientific 
method are therefore major purposes of the 
program. 

However, procedures for the development 
of a clinically-oriented teacher require more 
than the communication of such knowledge. 
The essence of the clinical orientation, as 
we see it, is that it implies the possession 
not only of the scientific training that en- 
ables one to make valid judgments about 
the fundamental motivations and values of 
individuals, but also the capacity to value, 
respect, accept, and even love human beings 
for the simple reason that they are human 
beings. The development of such a capacity 
frequently requires massive remoulding of 
attitudes and feelings, and it is this altera- 
tion of attitudes in democratic directions 
that is another primary objective of the 
child-study program. 


An Experience in Personal Growth 
The child-study program is not a formal, 
structured course of instruction in which 
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participants hear lectures, read in assigned 
texts, and perhaps reserve part of a period 
for a formal discussion. Rather, partici- 
pants are provided with a series of guided 
experiences during which they gradually 
become conscious of the complex forces that 
are shaping the destinies of the children in 
their classrooms, and so come to feel, as well 
as to become intellectually aware of, the 
individuality of children. This change oc- 
curs as a consequence of the entire pattern 
of events that comprise the child-study pro- 
gram, but we believe that there are two 
aspects of the program which are especially 
important in this connection. 

It is the practice in our program for each 
participant to maintain a case record on a 
youngster over the period of the school year 
each year she is in the program. The prep- 
aration of this record requires that the par- 
ticipant observe the actual behavior of her 
subject in the classroom and the playground 
and enter this behavior as objective anec- 
dotes in the case record. In addition, home 
visits are made, the cumulative record is 
consulted, conversations are held with pre- 
vious teachers, the life space the child in- 
habits is visited and recorded, creative prod- 
ucts are collected and examined for what 
they may reveal about abilities, interests, 
and personality, and informal, non-anxiety 
provoking conversations are held with the 
child during and after school. While these 
procedures do not, of course, provide data 
of the depth acquired through intensive 
psychotherapy, nevertheless the information, 
when interpreted in the light of scientific 
concepts from the behavioral sciences, does 
give important clues to primary motivations. 
In this process of following a youngster in- 
tensively through time, the participant 
comes to grasp the significance of scientific 
concepts regarding human development as 
she perceives the actual behavior repre- 
sented by these concepts. This, of course, 
is much deeper than intellectual understand- 
ing. Relations with students are greatly 
affected and, concommitantly, changes take 
place in self-perception. Understanding of 
this sort seems to culminate in compassion, 
and participants come truly to value and 
respect children. Also, teachers report that 
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they come to have a more questioning atti- 
tude about their own behavior and motiva- 
tions. Since the case record of each partici- 
pant in a group is interpreted by the group, 
persons in the program, in effect, study as 
many children each year as there are mem- 
bers of the group. 

Reinforcing this study of individuals is 
the experience the participants have with 
each other in their groups. The climate in 
child study groups is permissive, and the 
situation is relatively non-structured. In 
effect, the attempt is made to have our 
participants experience the kind of situa- 
tion which we believe best promotes growth 
so that there will be a carryover into their 
own groups (classes). Our observations in- 
dicate that as participants become immersed 
in a democratic group process, they come to 
value and respect the uniqueness of the 
different group members. 


Launching the Program 

When a school system is considering start- 
ing a program, a consultant from our staff 
visits the system and explains the purposes 
and procedures of the program. Usually a 
program is launched in the spring, and child 


study group leaders are then chosen from 
the local system and trained during the 
summer, either at a two-week workshop 
led by one or two of our consultants, or at 
our own six-week workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

Participation in the program is voluntary, 
and the general pattern is for groups of from 
8 to 15 persons to meet every other week 
for two hours throughout the school year. 
Child study leaders also hold leaders’ meet- 
ings every two weeks to discuss mutual prob- 
lems and to practice the essential steps of 
the program. The standard program ex- 
tends for three years, but no one commits 
himself for any length of time when he 
enters and he may drop out whenever he 
wishes. 


First Year Procedures 

After the purposes and procedures of the 
program have been clarified, at the first 
meeting the group discusses the kind of 
children they will study. The most im- 
portant consideration is that the teacher be 
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interested in the child she selects. Strong 
emphasis is given to the importance of living 
by a strict code of professional ethics so 
that the confidential nature of the data 
compiled about each child will be preserved. 

During succeeding meetings, the partici- 
pants share their records, paying special at- 
tention to the need for utilizing the various 
sources of information about the youngster 
and for developing skills in recording data 
objectively and completely. The mastery of 
the ability to record behavior validly, that 
is, actually to perceive behavior as it occurs 
without the interference of personal need, 
is not come by easily. The development of 
this ability is a matter of concern in all 
three years of the program. 

Toward the middle of the school year the 
process of interpreting the record is begun. 
A bit of behavior is selected from an anec- 
dote in the case record, and the group de- 
velops a list of multiple, tentative hypotheses 
to explain this behavior. Then the record 
is reviewed, and all the information in the 
record is evaluated in terms of the support 
or lack of support it provides for different 
hypotheses the group has developed. Con- 
clusions then may be drawn regarding the 
relative validity of the different hypotheses. 
This is done with bits of behavior from 
several records for two or three additional 
meetings, and participants become aware 
that the causes for behavior are multiple, 
complex, and interrelated. 

The next step is to identify the recurring 
situations and patterns of behavior that 
characterize the child's life. A participant 
will read from his record, and each time a 
bit of behavior or a situation recurs it is 
noted. Then the multiple hypothesis tech- 
nique is employed again to account for a 
recurring behavior pattern, and the record 
is reviewed to determine the validity of the 
different hypotheses. 

An example of a list of hypotheses that 
one group evolved to account for a recurring 
behavior pattern which appeared in one of 
the records may clarify and give some of the 
flavor of this process: Chester was an 11 
year old 6th-grader. It was noted from the 
record that the boy would frequently walk 
off from the group when the group was 
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studying reading, or stare off into space, etc. 
The group decided to figure out the causes 
for this behavior. The first step was to 
phrase the behavior in the form of a ques- 
tion which the hypotheses would answer. 


Why does Chester so frequently and persistently 
avoid working at learning to read? [3, p. 105] 


Then the group pondered the possible 
causes of this behavior, basing their con- 
siderations on their knowledge of Chester 
and of the causes of avoidance behavior in 
other children. During the course of about 
an hour and a half’s consideration and re- 
consideration, the following list was evolved 
[3, insert pp. 106, 107): 


1, Chester is just stubborn and won't work unless 
he is forced to. 

2. Chester's earlier teachers have let him get away 
with not working on reading for so long that he 
thinks he can still get away with it. 

. Chester’s mother has kept after him about read- 
ing until he hates it. 

. Chester has failed at reading for so long that he 
is thoroughly discouraged and avoids trying so 
that he will not feel like a failure again. 

. Chester has no real reason to want to read, since 
no one ever reads in his home. 

. Chester is not bright enough to learn to read 
better at present. 

. Chester is not liked by the other children; he 
avoids trying to read because he doesn’t want 
them to see him fail. 

. Since Chester is not liked by the other children, 
he avoids reading because he knows that the 
teacher will always get after him and he can 
show that he has courage to resist her. This 
will attract favorable attention from the other 
children, he thinks. 

. Chester feels that his mother doesn't love him, 
and he is too preoccupied with his insecurity to 
keep his mind on learning to read. 

. Chester feels that his younger brother and older 
sister are preferred and get more attention and 
approval at home. Not reading is one of his 
ways of getting attention from his mother and 
father. 

. Chester is so worried about his smallness that he 
can't keep his mind on his reading lessons. 

. Chester feels that he is not like other children 
in growth and that there is something the matter 
with him that prevents him from learning to 
read. 

. Chester has so much energy to spend that he 
can't sit quietly long enough to master reading 
skills. 





. Chester may have something the matter with his 
vision which makes it very difficult for him to 
learn to read. 

. Everybody has expected Chester not to learn 
to read—mother, siblings, former teachers, class- 
mates; consequently Chester also believes he 
can't learn to read. He is only living up to 
everybody's expectation of him. 

j. Chester enjoys the attention he gets by not doing 
his reading. Since he has no other good ways of 
getting attention, he plays up his inability to 
read both at home and at school. 

. Chester knows that adults set great store by 
reading, and he wants to please adults so much 
that he gets panicky with fear whenever he 
starts to read, because it means so much to him. 

. Chester's emotions are set off so easily that the 
least difficulty with a word in reading throws 
him into a panic. He prevents this by avoiding 
reading. 

. Chester is growing very slowly and really is 
quite immature for his grade. Everyone expects 
too much of him. 

. Reading is not important to Chester because 
he can do all the things he really wants to do 


without reading—selling things, fooling with 


autos, playing games, etc. He therefore lacks 


motivation. 

21. Chester lacks character. He does all sorts of 
bad things and will not discipline himself to 
learn to read because he hasn't been punished 
enough. 

. Chester has so many causes of unpleasant emo- 
tion—small size, criticism at home, rejection by 
other children, and repeated failure at school— 
that he has become nervous and emotionally 
unstable, and this prevents him from working 
effectively on learning to read. 


The group then reviewed the record, 
modified some of the hypotheses, and came 
to tentative conclusions about which hy- 
potheses were supported. Finally, based on 
their knowledge of the reasons for Chester's 
behavior, they worked out ways of helping 
him. 

Some of the hypotheses, as originally 
formulated, are crudely stated, naive, and 
moralistic. This need not be of concern, 
since as the participants evaluate their hy- 
potheses in the light of the evidence they 
usually come to see that certain explanations 
are unscientific. 

The final experience for the group in the 
first year is to summarize what has been 
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learned about the youngster and to suggest 
a plan of action to help him. They do this 
by answering the following questions: 


1. What was the child working on during 
this year? 

. What was he up against? 

. What assets did he have? 

. What did the school do to help him 
accomplish what he was working on 
and to deal with what he was up 
against? 

5. What can the school do in the future 
to facilitate his best development? 


Second Year Procedures 


At the outset, first year procedures are re- 
viewed, a child is selected for study, and 
the professional code of ethics is reafirmed. 
One of the major purposes of second year 
procedures is to give’ each participant a 
systematic, organized picture of the forces 
that interact to produce behavior. Usually, 
when behavioral scientists try to provide 
such a picture they indicate that forces af- 
fecting behavior can be subsumed under 
three general headings which identify the 
point of origin of these forces: physical 
organism, society, and personality. We have 
found that the following more detailed 
breakdown is more effective in achieving the 
purpose of helping teachers identify the 
complexity of the forces affecting behavior. 

1. Physical factors and processes 

. Affectional relationships and processes 

3. Socialization factors and processes 

Peer-group factors and processes 

5. Self-developmental factors and proc- 

esses 

). Self-adjustive factors and processes 

Second year groups are introduced to this 
six-area framework, and it is pointed out 
that they will find the following uses for 
this organizing framework: 

1. It will guide them in reading scientific 
material and the building of scientific con- 
cepts to explain human learning, behavior, 
and development. 

2. It will guide them as they organize the 
facts they are gathering about each child 
whom the group is studying. 

3. It will suggest the scope of the hypoth- 
eses that must be formed to account ade- 
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quately for each child’s behavior and de- 
velopment. 

The first year focus is on helping partici- 
pants acquire an understanding of scientific 
method. In the second year, participants 
build a store of scientific knowledge and 
concepts by extensive reading and discus- 
sion. 

During the first several meetings, case 
records are read and the group as a whole 
participates in classifying data about the 
individuals they are studying, using the six- 
area framework and a Dewey-decimal system 
of notation along the margins of the record. 
An illustration of the method of classifying 
one anecdote from the record of a 7th- 
grade child may help: 

3.03 Oct. 3 Tim stopped by the room on the way 

4.06 to gym, stuck his head in the door and 

6.03 whispered “Hello” to me. I replied in kind. 

At luncheon I observed that he was eating 
alone. After luncheon, before English, the 
rest of the children were moving around, 
talking, and some were reading over their 
assignment. They are not required to get 
quiet until the bell rings. Tim was gazing 
into space, his lips moving [3, p. 214]. 


The study group classified Tim’s friendly 


“Hello” to the teacher under area 3 as show- 
ing how he related to his teacher, an aspect 
of socialization. They noted that he was 
aloof from peers both at luncheon and after- 
ward and so classified this in area 4. They 
wondered whether his absent-minded gazing 
into space indicated an emotional preoccu- 
pation and so added area 6. The 0.03, 0.06, 
and 0.03 indicate that these are the third, 
sixth, and third items classified in the des- 
ignated areas. 

In effect, the classification process involves 
answering the following questions: 

1. What facts about the child are found 

here? 

2. What do these facts tell us about the 

child? 

3. To what area or areas of the framework 

are these facts relevant? 

About mid-December, the group will be 
eager to interpret the record area by area. 
First, the group develops a list of questions 
in each area concerning factors which re- 
search has shown are important for under- 
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standing behavior. For example, in area 2, 


the Affectional area, such questions as the 
following will be asked: 

1. What is the quality of the personal re- 
lationships between the child and his 
mother, his father, and each other member 
of the family? 

2. What is the quality of the personal re- 
lationships between the child’s mother and 
father and between each of the other mem- 
bers of the family? 

3. What is the general emotional climate 
within the family? 

4. To what degree is the child emotion- 
ally secure or insecure? 

After the questions have been prepared, 
all items classified in the area are read to 
the group, and the relevance of the items 
to the questions is determined. The group 
then develops answers to the questions 
posed, based on the facts available. 
Actually, these answers merely constitute 
tentative hypotheses and are frequently 
modified as additional data are compiled. 
Sometimes, and this is another use of the 
framework, the participant discovers that 
they simply do not have the data required 
for answering significant questions about 
the individual, and they are stimulated to 
seek the required information. 

Each participant continues to gather in- 
formation and evaluate his tentative con- 
clusions in the light of the new data. 
Toward the end of the year, the child is 
reconstructed, as it were, from the segments 
into which he has been divided for analyti- 
cal purposes, and he is viewed as a total 
functioning unit. This is accomplished by 
answering summary questions similar to the 
first year questions. 

1. What developmental tasks was the 
child working on during the year? 

2. What adjustment problems was he 
facing? 

3. What assets did he have in accomplish- 
ing these developmental tasks and meeting 
these adjustment problems? 

4. What did the school do to help him 
with his developmental tasks and adjust- 
ment problems? 

5. What could the school have done, or 
what can it still do, to help him with these 
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developmental tasks and adjustment prob- 
lems? 


Third Year Procedures 


Second year procedures emphasize that 
organic, affectional, cultural, and peer group 
processes combine to affect behavior. In 
the third year the focus shifts, and groups 
try to achieve a fuller understanding of the 
self-processes that emerge as a result of 
these forces, and that, once having emerged, 
become dynamic processes in their own 
right, affecting events as well as being 
affected. We try to help participants real- 
ize that the experiences which an individual 
undergoes cannot be understood unless we 
can come to perceive the meanings which 
these experiences have for him. That is, 
the structure of the procedures is such that 
participants come to realize that one cannot 
grasp the significance of an individual's be- 
havior unless it can be perceived from the 
point of view of the person doing the be- 
having. 

Also, in third year, emphasis is given to 
the significance of the functioning of the 
individual within the group and to the 
This 


group's effect upon the individual. 
requires that the participants examine the 
structure and dynamics of the groups of 
which the individuals they are studying are 


part. Sociometric techniques are used in 
this connection. 

As in the second year, children are 
selected for study, case record data are 
collected, and the six-area organizing frame- 
work is used for classifying data. However, 
as data are classified, these additional ques- 
tions are raised regarding their significance 
(3, p. 465): 

1. Are there clues to how the child feels 
about these facts? 

2. Are there clues as to how the child sees 
himself in relation to these facts? 

3. Do the facts show anything about how 
the child sees his world? 

4. Do the facts show anything about how 
the child feels about himself in relation to 
the world he is experiencing? 

About mid-year, each area is analyzed, 
using as a guide a series of questions simi- 
lar to those posed in second year. However, 
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specific attention is given to the influence of 
each of the factors in the first four areas on 
the development and adjustment of the self, 
and the self-developmental and self-adjus- 
tive areas are examined in detail. 

Before Christmas, after a reasonable num- 
ber of anecdotes have been compiled show- 
ing peer group interaction, participants are 
encouraged to make a sociometric analysis 
of the structure of the class group to obtain 
clues to the status of the different group 
members, particularly the individual they 
are studying. Sometimes participants do 
a second sociogram in the spring to ob- 
serve persistence and change in the class 
structure. Toward the end of the year, the 
record is interpreted as a whole by answer- 
ing the following questions, which clearly 
point up the significance of personality fac- 
tors in the analysis: 

1. How does the child see and feel about 
himself and about the world he is experi- 
encing? 

2. How does his world—for example, his 
parents and teachers—see and feel about 
him? 

3. What are the important differences be- 
tween the two views of the child function- 
ing in his world? 

4. What can the school do to harmonize 
apparent differences between the child's 
view of himself and others’ views of him? 


The Role of Consultants and the Lacal 
Coordinators 


We have found that for child-study pro- 
grams to function effectively, it is necessary 
that University of Maryland field consult- 
ants, or other qualified personnel, visit the 
community three times a year. These con- 
sultants spend time, usually two hours, with 
each individual group; meeting with more 
than one group at once destroys group proc- 
ess. On these visits consultants serve as re- 
source people, clarifying procedures, help- 
ing in the analysis of records, and assisting 
with the development of a constructive 
group process. They are also called upon 
to give lectures to participants and others, 
but this is not the major purpose of the 
visit. 
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Actually, the success or failure of a child- 
study program depends largely upon the 
intelligent and diligent functioning of the 
local coordinator, who is the person respon- 
sible for child-study operations at the local 
level. Child-study programs, it must be 
realized, are local programs serviced by our 
consultants; we do not conduct a national 
program from the University of Maryland. 
This latter statement should point up the 
importance of dedicated action by the local 
coordinator. 


Are We Succeeding? 


The research evaluating this child-study 
program has been summarized and evalu- 
ated in a monograph by Brandt and Perkins 
[1]. Persons interested in the details of 
the 16 independent investigations of the 
program may consult this monograph, and, 
of course, the researches themselves, which 
the monograph identifies. The findings of 
these investigations were remarkably simi- 
lar. The major purposes of the program are 
being attained to a significant degree. 
Teachers with child study experience be- 
come more objective about children, learn 
scientific concepts about human develop- 
ment, and change in their actual behavior 
in the classroom. For example, they tend 
to be more accepting, both of themselves 
and others, and their classroom organization 
becomes more democratic. Admittedly, ad- 
ditional research is needed. The actual 
effect on children has not been studied in- 
tensively, and while most teachers change, 
nevertheless a significant number are not 
affected. This latter point requires in- 
vestigation. Further, any on going pro- 
gram of this type should be subjected to 
continuous evaluation. 


What of the Future? 


We are thinking continuously of ways to 
improve our current procedures. In addi- 
tion, we want to work out much more fully 
the implications of the findings of the be- 
havioral sciences for the educative process 
so that we may help educators devise specific 
answers to the vexing problems with which 
they are continually confronted. The first 
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and most important step leading to the de- 
velopment of more effective ways of work- 
ing with youth is to ask the proper questions 
regarding what we want to know about the 
operation of the educative process. These 
are the questions that were developed [2, 
p. 55): 

1. What aspects of the varied educative 
processes now going on in public schools 
actually help children to recognize and to 
seek to realize their own developmental po- 
tentials? Which aspects actually help them 
to see feasible roles in the on going life of 
our society and to want to contribute re- 
sponsibly to the improvement of our so- 
ciety? Which aspects actually help children 
to learn how to manage their emotions and 
behavior wisely and how to adjust ade- 
quately to the limitations and trauma that 
beset them? 

2. What aspects of the varied educative 
processes now going on in public schools 
actually hinder children in their learning, 
actually limit the degree to which children 
and youth understand their own develop- 
mental potentials and are motivated to real- 
ize them, actually contribute to anti-social 
or ineffective behavior, actually deepen mal- 
adjustments already present or give rise to 
additional maladjustments? 

3. Given the uniqueness of each indi- 
vidual and given the variety and scope of 
the differences that exist among public 
school pupils, what modulation of expec- 
tancies and demands from individual to 
individual is necessary, what flexibility of 
educative processes within class groups is 
needed, and what patterns of school organi- 
zation and operation are needed and fea- 
sible, to insure optimum development for 
all and damage to none? 

4. What information 
must the school have? 
obtained, organized, and interpreted? 
can each teacher be assisted in understand- 
ing each child to the degree that he can re- 
late himself to that child in a properly 
supporting way and can make wise deci- 
sions when interacting with him in the class- 
room? 

5. How can children with special poten- 
tials for development and social usefulness 


about each child 
How can it best be 
How 
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and children with special handicaps be rec- 
ognized early in their time at school? What 
special provisions can be made to insure the 
best development and adequate adjustment 
of each of these special cases? 

6. How can the school and the home 
interact in a practical way to insure ade- 
quate understanding in both places of each 
child's behavior and needs and to promote 
effective coordination of the efforts of par- 
ents and teachers in the training and edu- 
cation of each child? 

The research needed to answer these ques- 
tions is a task beyond our current resources. 
However, our thinking has remained 
focused on these questions. Lately we have 
been discussing the possibilities of develop- 
ing initial, although not definitive, answers 
to these questions and incorporating such 


answers as we get into the child-study pro- 
gram and into our teaching. We plan to 
engage this next year with school personnel 
in an action research program designed to 
study the impact of the educative process on 
a limited number of children. We are con- 
fident that this will result in staff growth and 
program improvement and help us help 
American education attain its legitimate 
goal of maximal individual realization. 
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PROGRAM TO DEVELOP STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY INITIATED 


The United States National Student Association has received a $25,000 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education for a year-long 
program to develop student responsibility in relation to the basic prob- 
lems facing American higher education. 

Fifteen colleges were chosen as pilot campuses in the project, which is 
seeking to focus student attention on the need for more counseling for 
both high school and college students, faculty shortages, and the effective- 
ness of college teaching. This program to help meet the demands for 
improvement and expansion of the nation’s system of high education was 
developed on the basis of recommendations made in the Second Report to 
the President, prepared by the President's Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School which made an intensive study of America’s educa- 
tional needs and problems in this area. 
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Married and Unmarried College Students: 
Achievement, Ability, and Personality 


VERN H. JENSEN and MONROE H. CLARK 


O* THE college campus, discussions oc- 


casionally arise as to how married 
students compare with single students in 
the various phases of college life. There are 
those, for example, who suggest that married 
students are better college risks, because the 
responsibility of married life tends to im- 
press them with the need of taking their 
college careers more seriously. Although 
there have been a great number of postula- 
tions made with regard to married and 
single students, the literature does not have 
much to offer in the way of actual research. 
The purpose of this study, therefore, is to 
compare students who have been married all 
four of their college years with students who 
have been single all four years, in the areas 
of achievement, scholastic ability, and per- 
sonality. 


Procedure 


A study population of 72 men—36 mar- 
ried and 36 single—for the entire four years 
of college was selected from the 1957 gradu- 
ating class at Brigham Young University. 
The number was limited by necessity to 36, 
because this was the total number of mar- 
ried students who had entered Brigham 
Young University during their freshman 
year and had been married all four years. 
Test results were available for all students, 
as all had taken the tests when they entered 
as freshmen. Grade-point averages were 
also available for all of the students. The 
married and single students were equated 
as to age, and, as the results will indicate, 
they were well matched as to college ability. 
Achievement was based on _ grade-point 
averages for all four years; scholastic ability, 
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on the ACE Psychological Examination, 
1949 edition; and personality, on the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. All 
of these students took the ACE and the 
MMPI at the beginning of their college 
careers. In addition to these groups, a ran- 
dom sample of 100 students was used for 
computing a grade-point average to serve 
as a control with respect to the achievement 
factor. 

Findings 

The results of the ACE are reported in 
Taste 1. It will be noted in the table that 
the single students had a total mean raw 
score of 103.92 and the married students one 
of 102.03. The difference between these 
two figures, however, was not found to be 
statistically significant. The results also 
show that the groups did not differ sig- 
nificantly on either the Q or L scores. This 
would tend to indicate that they were well 
matched as to college ability. 

Through this study it was hoped to 
support or discourage the popular assump- 
tion that, other factors being equal, married 
students perform at a higher level than 
single students. It was further postulated 
that maturity would prove to be an im- 
portant factor, since any random sampling 
of students, #.e., freshmen, sophomores, etc., 
might readily show a higher mean age for 
the married students than for the single 
students. The results, however, seem to call 
for a rejection of the hypothesis that mar- 
ried students achieve at a higher level than 
single students. The single students 
achieved a higher cumulative grade-point 
average over the four-year period with an 
average of 2.79,' while the married students 


*Note: Four-point grading system—A equals 4; 
B equals 3; C equals 2; D equals 1; and E equals 0 
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TABLE 1 
Comparison of Married and Single Students on ACE Raw Scores 





Married 


Difference 
Between 
Means t-ratio 


Single 





39.97 
SD 79 
Mean 06 
SD .97 
Total Score 03 
SD 3.93 


Q-Score 


L-Score 


39.72 0.25 0.08 
13.90 

64.19 2.13 

19.13 

103.92 89 


31.62 





achieved an average of 2.69. A t-ratio of 
0.72 indicates, however, that the difference 
between these two figures is not statistically 
significant. Further, a random sample of 
100 students taken from the same graduat- 
ing class achieved a grade-point average of 
2.69, which is equal to the grade-point 
average of the married students and is sur- 
passed by that of the single students by only 
0.10, the difference of which does not reach 


a significant level of confidence. Thus, the 
postulation that maturity was a factor also 
loses weight according to these findings. 
The results of comparing married and 
single students on the MMPI are reported 
in TaBLe 2. From the table it will be noted 
that nine clinical scales and two validity 
scales were used in making comparisons. 
For the question scale, all cases were within 
the normal range. The K scale was not 


TABLE 2 
Comparison of Married and Single Students on MMPI Raw Scores 





Married 


Difference 
Between 


Means t-ratio 





3.72 
2.54 
14 
95 
81 
66 
89 
.09 
78 
01 
97 
.83 
22 
02 
44 
71 
67 
32 
56 
35 
86 
35 
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* Significant at 0.01 level of confidence. 
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used because only the 366-item form had 
been given to all of these students. It will 
also be noted from the table that the dif- 
ferences are of little statistical significance, 
with the exception of the Mf scale. The 
data show a mean raw score of 26.83 for 
single students on the Mf scale and 23.97 for 
married students. This difference of 2.86 
is significant beyond the 0.01 per cent level 
of confidence. Although it is rather sur- 
prising that this should be the only differ- 
ence among all of the scales, these results 
are much in accordance with expectations. 
The conclusion can therefore be drawn 
that single students the same age as married 
students show a higher degree of feminine 
interests. One may ask, is it possible that 
some of the single students were not yet 
married partially as a result of their higher 
feminine interests? 


Summary 


1. The above findings show that the mar- 
ried and single students who had been 
equated according to age were approxi- 
mately of equal scholastic ability in terms 
of the mean scores on the ACE. The t-test 


showed no significant difference between the 
two groups. 

2. Although the single students obtained 
a higher average grade-point than the mar- 
ried students, the difference was not sta- 
tistically significant. Thus, in this study 
the results tend to suggest rejection of 
the hypothesis that married students achieve 
at a higher level than single students. 

3. A comparison of the achievement of 
single and married students with a control 
group comprised of a random sample of 
graduating seniors showed no significant 
difference between these two groups and 
the control group. Thus, the postulation 
that maturity is an important factor seems 
to lose weight according to these findings. 

4. In comparing married and single stu- 
dents, the only area in this study where a 
significant difference was found was on the 
Mf scale of the MMPI. The single students 
were significantly higher than married stu- 
dents on this scale. These conclusions ap- 
peared to be much in accordance with ex- 
pectations. No significant differences were 
found on any of the other MMPI scales. 


“PLAYBILL” ANNOUNCES OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
CONFERENCE 


The American Occupational Therapy Association has scheduled its 
41st annual Conference for October 17-24, at the Hotel New Yorker in 
New York City, according to its recently distributed “Playbill” of events. 
The program is entitled “Passport to Understanding” and will feature as 
“stars” such key speakers as Ethel Alpenfels, Social Anthropologist, of 
New York University; Morton A. Seidenfeld, Director of the Division of 
Psychological Services, National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis; Marion 
Reissenweber, Educational Psychologist of the Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled; and Richard G. Kraus, Associate Professor of Education, Teach- 


er’s College, Columbia University. 
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Affective Tolerance and Typical Problems 
Of Married and Unmarried College Students 


WORTH R. JONES 


ITH THE tremendous increase in col- 

lege enrollments and an outlook for 
even greater enroliments in the near future, 
college officials are becoming more and 
more concerned with the provision of ade- 
quate personnel services designed to aid 
students with the various aspects of adjust- 
ment to college life. Since many of these 
students are married, it is necessary to think 
in terms of families as well as in terms of 
individual students. These married stu- 
dents are not only faced with school prob- 
lems; they must also concern themselves 
with matters peculiar to their own family 
situation. The study described here was an 
attempt to determine the ability of married 
and unmarried undergraduate college stu- 
dents to deal with affective tensions or emo- 
tional problems, and to make a comparison 
of the types of problems indicated by these 
students. An attempt was also made to 
point out typical problems of students in 
relation to the degree of affective tolerance 
indicated. 


Study Population 


The group investigated consisted of 150 
students, 75 married and 75 unmarried, en- 
rolled at Indiana University during the sec- 
ond semester, 1954-1955. By using a table 
of random numbers, a sample of 75 married 
students was drawn from a list of 687, and 
a sample of 75 unmarried students was 
drawn from a list of 6,696. Since it was de- 
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doctoral dissertation, “A Study of the Affective 
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Unmarried Undergraduate College Students,” which 
is on file at Indiana University. 
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sirable that the groups be matched on the 
basis of age and sex, each selection had to 
correspond with an element, a married stu- 
dent of the first sample. If the element 
selected could not be matched with the ele- 
ment of the first sample, the first qualified 
student immediately following the original 
selection was chosen. 


Methods and Procedures 


Each student included in the sample 
groups was asked by correspondence to par- 
ticipate in a research study. At a general 
meeting of these students, the Inventory of 
Affective Tolerance, the Personal Audit, 
and the Mooney Problem Check List were 
administered to 106 members of the sample 
groups. Of the remaining 44 students, who 
were unable to meet at that time, 24 were 
administered the inventories at the Coun- 
seling Office, and 20 were contacted and 
tested individually. Students were identi- 
fied only by case number, and they were 
told that they need not sign their names to 
any of the inventories. 

After the inventories had been scored, 
raw scores, percentile scores, problems 
underlined, problems circled, responses to 
questions at the end of the Mooney, ages, 
sex, and class status were transferred to a 
master data sheet to facilitate tabulation. 
Later, an item analysis of the Mooney was 
conducted. The factors on the master data 
sheet were then grouped into distributions, 
and chi-square was employed. All of the 
data used were tested at either the | per cent 
level of significance or the 5 per cent level. 


Results 


Chi-square comparisons shown in TABLE ]} 
reveal significant differences between mar- 
ried students and unmarried students con- 
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TABLE 1 


Chi-Square Comparisons of Marital Status and 

Results on the Inventory of Affective Tolerance, 

the Personal Audit, and the Mooney Problem 
Check List 





Chi-squares 
of 


Inventory Differences 





Affective Tolerance 8.58* 
Personal Audit 
Seriousness-Impulsiveness 2.46 
Firmness-Indecision 1.14 
Tranquility-Irritability $.22 
Frankness-Evasion 0.78 
Stability-Instability 0.86 
Tolerance-Intolerance 1.86 
Mooney Problem Check List 
HPD 
FLE 
SRA 
SPR 
PPR 7.64 
CSM 47.307 
HF 7.08 
MR 5.60 
ACW 6.70 
FVE 8.54 
CTP 5.16 
Total problems circled 2.62 


12.44° 


4.68 

4.692 
14.68 

9.76 


Total problems underlined 





* Significant at the 0.05 level. 
* Significant at the 0.01 level. 


cerning three areas: (1) affective tolerance; 
(2) problems in the area of courtship, sex, 
and marriage; and (3) total problems. 
The factors investigated relative to the 
Personal Audit were found not to be signifi- 
cant above the 35 per cent level of confi- 


dence. All of the areas on the Mooney 
Problem Check List were significant at the 
10 per cent level or below, with the excep- 
tion of the two areas mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

In order to point out the typical prob- 
lems expressed by students on the Mooney 
Problem Check List in relation to the de- 
gree of affective tolerance indicated on the 
Inventory of Affective Tolerance, an item 
analysis of the Mooney was conducted. 
Both samples were divided into three cate- 
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gories depending upon the affective toler- 
ance percentile scores. Those students 
ranking in the upper quarter, 75th to 99th 
percentiles, were regarded as having “high” 
affective tolerance. Students having per- 
centile scores from 25 to 74 were included 
in the “average” affective tolerance group. 
Those ranking below the 25th percentile 
were designated as the “low” affective toler- 
ance group. Problems marked most often 
by individuals in each category are listed 
in TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 


Typical Problems Marked on the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check List in Relation to Affective Tolerance 





Degree of 
Affective 
Tolerance 


Number 
of Stu- 
dents 





High (47 students) 
Easily distracted from my work 19 
Too little chance to read what I like 15 
Not spending enough time in study 13 
Worrying about examinations 13 
Feeling tired much of the time 12 
Restless at delay in starting life work 11 
Weak in spelling or grammar Il 
Needing to watch every penny I spend 11 
Wanting to improve my mind 10 
Grades unfair as measures of ability 10 
Average (83 students) 
Not getting enough sleep 30 
Easily distracted from my work 
Too little chance to read what I like 
Worrying about examinations 
Feeling tired much of the time 
Having a poor background for some 
subjects 
Restless at delay in starting life work 
Not spending enough time in study 
Low (20 students) 
Lacking self-confidence 
Moodiness, “having the blues 
Feeling tired much of the time 
Wanting more worth-while discussions 
with people 
Not getting enough sleep 
Taking things too seriously 
Nervousness 
Easily distracted from my work 
Wanting to improve myself culturally 
Wondering if I'll be successful in life 











Those students having high affective toler- 
ance indicated problems primarily aca- 
demic, recreational, and financial in nature. 
Those with average affective tolerance 
showed problems related to school work 
and personal-psychological relations, and 
those with low affective tolerance indicated 
problems concerning personal and social re- 
lations. The chief problem admitted by 
both the married group and the unmarried 
group pertained to finances. 

Eighty-six per cent of the students felt 
that the items they marked gave a well- 
rounded picture of their problems. Half 
of the 48 students who stated that they 
would like to talk over their problems with 
someone on the college staff were married 
students. Thirty-two of the 48, or 67 per 
cent, said that they did not know the par- 
ticular person with whom they would like 
to have these talks. 


Conclusions 


Affective tolerance. Married undergrad- 
uate college students appear to have greater 
affective tolerance than do unmarried stu- 
dents. 

Problems. (1) Unmarried students ex- 
press a significantly higher number of prob- 
lems than do married students. (2) There 
appears to be a definite relationship be- 
tween the degree of affective tolerance and 
the typical problems of students. (3) Mar- 
ried students express more concern over 
present problems, while unmarried students 
appear to be thinking more seriously about 
future problems. 

Thus it appears that married undergrad- 
uate college students are better able to cope 
with emotional problems and tensions than 
unmarried students, as determined by self- 
rating techniques. 


GRANT TO FINANCE PERSONNEL AND TRAINING SERVICE 
FACILITIES 


A $50,000 grant from the Col. Robert R. McCormick Charitable Trust 
to finance an important section of the new national headquarters building 
of the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults in the West Side 
Medical Center was recently announced by the Society. 

The grant will finance the portion of the building to be devoted to the 
nationwide Personnel and Training Service which is responsible for 
recruitment, training, and placement of young people in the rehabilitation 
professions, such as physical, occupational, and speech therapies. The en- 
tire National Society headquarters building is now nearing completion 
and will house professional, educational, and rehabilitative functions of 


the 37-year-old Society. 
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TIME: The Counselor's Dilemma! 


WILLARD W. TENNYSON 


RAYFIELD [J] has taken a critical view of 

studies of counselor functions which 
give no quantitative statements regarding 
the proportion of time devoted to various 
activities. The importance of his criticism 
is readily apparent to counselor educators 
who have daily contact with public school 
guidance personnel. A familiar refrain is 
voiced in such counselor comments as “I 
would like to, but first things first,” “Follow- 
up is important, but there just isn’t time,” 
and “Time doesn’t permit carrying students 
on a continuing counseling basis.” The 
plight of time appears to respect few guid- 
ance workers, regardless of the worker's level 
of training. One may well wonder what it 
is that counselors believe they should be 
doing and if there is not some explanation 
for their “lack of time” for important guid- 
ance services. The present paper, based 
upon one aspect of a larger study made by 
the writer [5], endeavors to show how coun- 
selors in Missouri perceive their job func- 
tions and why it is that some of these per- 
sons face the time dilemma. 


Procedure 


A proper assumption is that the well- 
trained counselor has obtained some degree 
of sophistication as to how his time should 
be allocated among various job functions. 
It would seem logical, then, to explore the 
problem at hand by analyzing discrepancies 
between time spent by counselors on various 
functions and these person’s perceptions of 
how their time should be spent. Operating 
on this premise, the investigator attempted 
to find answers to the two specific questions: 
First, how do counselors apportion their 
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time among several guidance functions? 
Second, what do counselors believe to be 
a proper allocation of time with respect to 
these functions? Data are presented dealing 
with these questions. They were obtained 
in March, 1956, from 152 certified guidance 
workers in Missouri. The data represented 
95 per cent of all persons in Missouri who 
met the criteria (1) of holding some one of 
three titles,’ (2) of devoting at least one class 
period per day to guidance work, and (3) 
of being employed in public secondary 
schools of the four-year, six-year, or three- 
year type. The interview was used to 
collect additional data from 29 of the coun- 
selors. In selecting persons to be inter- 
viewed, a sampling plan was adopted in 
which the group was stratified according to 
several variables and then randomly selected 
by making use of a table of random num- 
bers. 

The null hypothesis was set forth in test- 
ing the differences between the percentage 
of time spent by counselors and the per- 
centage of time they felt they should spend 
on guidance services and functions. To test 
this hypothesis, F’s [4] and ¢t’s were com- 
puted. Nomographs developed by Zubin 
[6] for determining the significance of the 
difference between the frequencies of events 
in two groups were used in finding the ¢ 
values. For the most part, the investigator 
was concerned with how these persons as 
a group spent their time and how, as a 
second group, they believed their time 
should be spent, i.e., whether a difference 
existed between the means of the two 
groups. Actually, a large number of F 
values were found to be significant at the 
0.02 and 0.10 levels of confidence. In these 


* Director of Guidance, Counselor, and Teacher- 
Counselor. 
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cases a method proposed by Cochran and 
Cox [3] was used to test the hypothesis that 
the population means were equal without 
any hypothesis concerning the variances. 


Findings 


Functions performed by the counselors 
were classified under four major services: 
(1) assistance to students; (2) assistance to 
teachers; (3) assistance to administration 
and general school program; and (4) re- 
search assistance to the school. Taster | 
shows the mean percentage of time which 
the respondents spent during the school 
year on each of these major guidance serv- 
ices and the mean percentage of time they 
believed should be spent. 

It is evident that the counselors’ job was 
one in which primary assistance was given 
to students, although there were wide dif- 
ferences in the amount of time given to this 
service. Both teachers and the administra- 
tion drew on the counselors’ services, but it 
appears that the administration with its 
varied responsibilities for the total school 
program was making somewhat greater use 
of this person and the assistance he had to 
offer. Wide variability in the amount of 
time which was given to assisting the ad- 
ministration suggests, too, that practices dif- 


fered greatly in this respect from school to 
school. The fourth type of assistance, 
planning and assisting with the school’s re- 
search, occupied a minor part of the coun- 
selors’ time in comparison with their other 
services. 

As shown in Taste I, this distribution of 
time was not entirely satisfactory to these 
guidance workers. The counselors seemed 
to feel that they were spending too much 
time assisting the administration and gen- 
eral school program. There are indications 
that these guidance workers felt that a por- 
tion of their time spent in helping the ad- 
ministration should be re-allocated so that 
more time could be given to assisting stu- 
dents and teachers, although the amount so 
distributed was not great enough to be sig- 
nificant in either case with respect to the 
mean percentages. Because of wide vari- 
ability within the groups, it is probable that 
at least some of the counselors believed they 
should give substantially more time to 
assisting students. A significant finding is 
that counselors believed they should be 
giving more of their time to assisting with 
the school’s research. 

With these general differences existing 
between the time spent on various guidance 
services and counselors’ perceptions of how 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Percentage of Time Spent and Percentage of Time Counselors Believed They Should 
Spend on Four Guidance AreasT 











F t 





Mean S. D.., 
Guidance Service % % df Value P Value P 
Assistance to students 
Time now spends 60.65 19.87 142 1.80 <0.02 2.25° 
Time should spend 65.49 14.83 118 
Assistance to teachers 
Time now spends 13.68 8.34 142 1.18 >0.10 1.93 
Time should spend 15.59 7.69 118 
Assistance to administration 
Time now spends 21.67 17.08 142 5.41 <0.02 5 .38* 0.01 
Time should spend 12.18 7.34 118 
Research assistance 
Time now spends 4.00 2.67 142 4.48 <0.02 4.97* 0.01 
Time should spend 6.80 5.65 118 





* Cochran and Cox Test of Significance between means when the variances are unequal [3, p. 297]. 
t Percentages are based on the total amount of time counselors devoted or felt they should devote to the 


guidance program. 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison of Percentage of Time Spent and Percentage of Time Counselors Believed They Should 
Spend on Major Functions in the Area of Assistance to Studentst 








Mean S.D. F t 
Mayor Function % % df Value P Value P 
Orientation & articulation 
Time now spends 7.71 7.10 137 1.74 <0.02 0.57* 
Time should spend 8.16 5.38 110 
Individual appraisal 
Time now spends 15.43 12.61 137 2.43 <0.02 2.34* 
Time should spend 12.34 8.09 110 
Welfare 
Time now spends 5.80 6.45 137 1.40 <0.10 1.01* 
Time should spend 5.04 5.46 110 
Counseling 
Time now spends 47 .00 18.45 137 1.12 >0.10 2.10 
Time should spend 51.78 17.47 110 
Occupational & educational information 
Time now spends 17.42 2.49 137 1.85 <0.02 3.18* 0.01 
Time should spend 13.05 9.19 110 
Placement 
Time now spends 3.91 4.92 137 1.13 >0.10 1.66 
Time should spend 4.92 4.62 110 
Follow-up 
Time now spends 2.40 2.78 137 1.96 <0.02 5.45* 0.01 
Time should spend 4.79 3.89 110 





* Cochran and Cox Test of Significance. 


t Percentages were based on the total amount of time counselors devoted or felt they should devote to the 


one service of Assistance to Students. 


that time should be spent, it was appropriate 
to consider in greater detail any such time 
differences relative to specific functions 
within the four major guidance services. 
Significant differences between certain spe- 
cific functions performed and counselor per- 
ceptions of specific functions were found in 
the areas of (1) assistance to students and 
(2) assistance to teachers. Further analysis 
of these two areas is herewith presented. 


Assistance to Students 


It was shown that the major portion, 60.65 
per cent, of the counselors’ time was spent 
providing counseling and its supportive 
activities in order to assist students in mak- 
ing adjustments and formulating and carry- 
ing out plans. The counselors were asked 
to estimate what per cent of this total time 
devoted to assisting students was spent on 
each of the specific functions performed in 
this area. These functions are shown in 
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Taste 2. This table reveals that almost 
half of the time spent by counselors in assist- 
ing students was devoted to individual coun- 
seling, a function generally recognized as 
the heart of the guidance program. A 
slightly greater emphasis was being given 
by the counselors to collecting occupational 
and educational information than was being 
given to the functions involved in apprais- 
ing the individual. Placement and follow- 
up activities were allocated a minimum 
amount of the counselors’ time. In terms 
of amount of time spent in the various ac- 
tivities, orientation and articulation ap- 
peared to be more a part of the counselors’ 
job than did placement and follow-up. 

An activity to which these persons 
thought they should be giving more time 
was follow-up, as shown by the significant 
difference between what the counselors were 
doing and what they believed they should 
be doing. Since significance was established 
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between the time spent and the time coun- 
selors felt they should spend on the occu- 
pational and educational information func- 
tion, it would seem that if time were to be 
taken away from any activity these persons 
would prefer it to be in this area. 

Because of the importance attached to 
counseling in any guidance program, this 
function was analyzed in further detail. 
The counselors were asked to estimate 
what percentage of their total time devoted 
to the counseling function was spent on vari- 
ous kinds of problems. The result shown in 
TABLE 3 points up the prevalence of prob- 
lems relating to school, future education, 
and vocation. Over a third of the time 
devoted by these persons to counseling was 
spent in academic advising. This means 
that a large portion of the counselors’ inter- 
viewing time was spent helping students de- 
termine their educational needs in high 
school and plan courses of study in line with 
these needs, and periodically checking with 
these students to see if they were receiving 
maximum benefit from the planning. 


Taste 3 shows that this was an area in 
which these persons felt that a large por- 
tion of their time should be spent, although 


wide variability among the counselors 
probably indicates that at least some would 
spend less time with this type of problem. 

Not apparent in this table was the im- 
possibility of the counselors’ position with 


respect to academic advising. The guidance 
workers who were interviewed were asked to 
give their opinions concerning the role they 
felt the counselor should assume in this 
program-making. The impression drawn 
from these discussions was that academic 
advising posed a serious problem for the 
guidance person, a problem which was pro- 
fessionally self-defeating for at least some 
of these workers. Here was a program in 
which the counselors were extensively in- 
volved, a program which was almost monu- 
mental in its demands on the counselors’ 
time. Here, then, was an explanation for 
part of the counselors’ “lack of time” for 
important guidance services. The conflict 
which these counselors experienced lay 
deeply embedded in their professional con- 
cern and conscientiousness for the well- 
being of the individual student. Over and 
over again they remarked, “I feel a re- 
sponsibility which I cannot ignore.” One 
counselor said, “Who in the school but the 
counselor would have the intimate knowl- 
edge of both the student and the world of 
work so necessary in order to do a good job 
of advising?” Another said, “I feel respon- 
sible for helping them plan courses in line 
with their abilities and interests.” From 
another the comment ran, “It’s part of my 
job.” Still another remarked, “Being guid- 
ance oriented, the counselor probably has 
a better understanding of student needs.” 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of Percentage of Counseling Time Spent and Percentage of Time Counselors Believed 
They Should Spend on Various Problemst 





Mean S.D. 
Problem % % 


P 
df Value 





Academic planning 
Time now spends 
Time should spend 
Educational & vocational 
Time now spends 
Time should spend 
Other problems 
Time now spends 
Time should spend 


38 .46 
36 .60 


35.15 
33.79 12.11 
26.40 19.79 
29.61 15.81 


144 
108 


144 
108 


144 
108 





* Cochran and Cox Test of Significance. 


t Percentages are based on the total amount of time counselors devoted or felt they should devote to the 


one major function of counseling. 
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TABLE 4 


Comparison of Percentage of Time Spent and Percentage of Time Counselors Believed They Should 
Spend on Major Functions in the Area of Assistance to Teacherst 





Mean S.D. 
Major Function % % 


F 
df Value 





Develops guidance skills 
Time now spends 
Time should spend 

Children with problems 
Time now spends 
Time should spend 

Adapts class instruction 
Time now spends 
Time should spend 


17.37 
17.63 


17.25 
25.94 


21.40 
21.86 


71.96 
59.60 


11.87 
11.04 


10.87 
14.46 


131 1.03 


107 


131 
107 
2.43 


131 1.16 >0.10 


107 





t Percentages were based on the total amount of time counselors devoted or felt they should devote to the 


one service of Assistance to Teachers. 


For these counselors, as well as for the 
majority of those responding to the infor- 
mation form, academic advising was an im- 
portant and logical part of their job. The 
conflict, and it may not have been recog- 
nized as such by the counselors, was not 
whether to do academic advising, but 
whether or not to attempt to provide the 
other various and important guidance serv- 
ices. 


Assistance to Teachers 


A mean of 13.68 per cent of the coun- 
selors’ time was shown to have been spent 
in assisting teachers, considerably less than 
the 20 per cent recommended by Dugan [2] 
for this area of relationship. The major 
functions performed by counselors in giv- 
ing this assistance to teachers were classified 
as follows: (1) helps teacher to develop 
guidance skills; (2) assists teacher with 
children who have problems; and (3) helps 
teacher to adapt class instruction. The 
counselors were asked to estimate what per 
cent of their total time given to teachers 
was spent on each of these major functions. 

The largest percentage of their time was 
spent helping teachers with youngsters who 
have problems, as shown in TaBLe 4. Al- 
though there was great variability among 
the counselors in the amount of time 
devoted to this function, it would appear 
that these guidance workers were student 
oriented, even in their relations with 
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teachers. In their perceptions of the job, 
however, the counselors would have re- 
distributed their time so that less emphasis 
would be given to this type of teacher help. 
Although the respondents still felt that they 
should spend a considerable percentage of 
their time helping the teacher with children 
who have problems, they believed they 
should give significantly more time than 
was their practice to assisting teachers in 
developing skills for handling these prob- 
lems better. Those counselors who were 
interviewed envisioned an evolving pro- 
gram of guidance services in which the 
teacher plays a more prominent role as a 
member of the guidance team. 


Assistance to Administration 


Although these guidance workers would 
prefer to devote less time to serving the ad- 
ministration and general school program, 
a further analysis of specific functions per- 
formed in this area (data not presented in 
this paper) revealed that such functions 
were not affecting the counselors’ time sig- 
nificantly. Thus, functions such as at- 
tendance and discipline were not being per- 
formed by a large number of the counselors, 
nor did these counselors believe they should 
be performing such functions. 


Summary 
This study reveals that great. variability 
existed in the time spent by Missouri coun- 
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selors on guidance activities and their per- 
ceptions concerning how their time should 
be spent. In general, there was somewhat 
closer agreement concerning how time 
should be spent than how the counselors 
did spend it, thus giving some validity to 
the expectation that well-trained counselors 
have obtained a degree of sophistication as 
to how their time should be allocated among 
various job functions. 

The counselors’ job was one in which a 
major portion of their time was spent 
assisting students, a proper allocation of 
time in the opinion of these persons. Al- 
though teachers were usihg his services, the 
faculty received less time from the coun- 
selor than has generally been advocated by 
authorities in the field. The respondents 
felt that a greater proportion of the time 
given to the faculty should be used to up- 
grade teachers’ abilities to deal with prob- 
lems of students. It appears that the ad- 
ministration may have been making greater 
use of this professional person and the as- 
sistance he had to offer than were the 
teachers, but the counselors would prefer 
to reduce the amount of time given to the 
administration. Further analysis of specific 
functions performed in the administrative 
area, however, revealed that those functions 
performed were considered appropriate by 
the counselors. Research assistance to the 
school occupied a minor part of the coun- 
selors’ time in comparison with the other 
services, and it was generally felt by these 
persons that not enough time was given to 
assisting with this program. 

In giving assistance to students, most of 
the counselors’ time was devoted to coun- 
seling individuals with problems. Over a 
third of the counseling time was spent in 
academic advising and such advising was 
considered by the counselors an important 
and logical part of their jobs. The coun- 
selors believed that more time should be 
given to follow-up activities and that if time 
were to be taken away from any activity it 
probably would be the occupational and: 
educational information function. 


Discussion 


It appears that these counselors are faced 
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with the continuing problem of defining 
their roles and job functions. Undoubtedly, 
there are factors operating within the 
schools or communities in which these per- 
sons are employed which affect this prob- 
lem, but the evidence presented here seems 
to suggest that there also are factors within 
the counselor himself which may affect the 
way he defines his job. The fact that a 
disproportionate amount of the counselors’ 
time was spent in collecting and filing occu- 
pational and educational information, a 
function which normally would be affected 
only in a small way by conditions in the 
working situation, suggests that the coun- 
selor must yet learn how to delegate re- 
sponsibilities by enlisting the aid of others. 

A more complicating factor for the coun- 
selor who is striving to define his proper role 
in the school grows out of his professional 
conscientiousness. In his concern for the 
individual student, the guidance worker 
will, in the course of his day, see many ways 
to be of service. Because of special qualifi- 
cations and his unique relationship with 
students, many demands will be made of 
him. Academic advising is a case in point. 
To be successful in helping students select 
courses wisely requires several kinds of 
knowledge. In the first place, a faculty 
member who does advising must under- 
stand the student—his abilities, interests, 
aspirations, and family pressures coming to 
bear upon him. This is not enough, how- 
ever, for good advising also requires knowl- 
edge of the occupational and training op- 
portunities available to the student. Who 
in the school is most logically suited to per- 
form this function? The counselor, by 
virtue of his training, commands the under- 
standing so necessary to successful advising. 
Yet, the task is an impossible one unless the 
counselor is content to define his role 
narrowly as that of an academic advisor. 
The question is one of values. If the coun- 
selor is to function in the broader aspects 
of the job as it is coming to be viewed by 
authorities—i.e., assisting students in their 
understanding of self, consulting with 
teachers and coordinating their efforts to 
help students receive optimum benefits 
from learning, providing leadership in the 
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organization and administration of guidance 
services, and acting as a liaison between the 
school and community in the use of re- 
sources for guidance—then he never can 
realize fully a role as the academic adviser 
in the school. 

A solution to this problem is available. 
The school staff must first recognize that all 
teachers have a responsibility in the aca- 
demic program. The guidance worker, too, 
has a responsibility, as has been recognized 
by counselors in Missouri, but this responsi- 
bility must be defined as a coordinative one. 
Viewed in this light, the counselor's role 
becomes one of organizer and developer of 
teacher efforts and skills in academic advis- 
ing. This is not to imply that the coun- 
selor will be divorced completely from the 
direct responsibility of assisting students in 
selecting courses. He still works with the 
whole individual, and in his day-to-day 
counseling contacts with students course 
selection frequently will be included in the 
joint planning of the counselor and student. 
The counselor also will serve as a resource 
person to whom the teacher may refer stu- 
dents whose planning problems require 
information or counseling skill which the 
teacher does not possess. In this coordina- 
tive role the counselor functions in the pro- 


gram of academic advising, but his talents 
are used in a manner which permits a more 
appropriate allocation of his time. 

This study and the major one of which 
it is a part point up the continuing need 
for clarification of job functions of profes- 
sionally prepared guidance workers in 
Missouri. One may speculate that the 
school counselor will continue to have con- 
siderable freedom of action in defining 
and acting out the component parts of his 
job. It behooves the counselor to focus 
attention on how his time is divided and 
used and the effects of such time distribu- 
tion on the school’s guidance program. 
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NEW PUBLICATION DESCRIBES RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Seventy-eight projects begun during the first year of the Cooperative 
Research Program are described in a new publication by the Office of 


Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


According 


to the report, 72 of these educational research projects were undertaken 
by 30 colleges and universities, and the other six by state departments of 
education. These projects, made possible by a 1956 congressional appro- 
priation of $1,020,190, include research on education of the mentally 
retarded, identifying and developing unusual talent, educational aspects 
of juvenile delinquency, and staffing schools and colleges. 
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CLIENT EXPECTATIONS AND SOCIAL CONDITIONING 


C. H. PATTERSON 


bona RECENT studies of client attitudes 
toward and satisfaction with counseling 
suggest that clients prefer counselors who 
are not client-centered or non-directive in 
their approach. 

One of these studies is that of Forgy and 
Black [3]. Barahal, Brammer, and Shos- 
trom earlier concluded, using counselor rat- 
ings of client satisfactions, that “client- 
centered permissive counseling procedures 
and materials, as employed with the sample 
in this study, resulted in greater client satis- 
faction with the counseling process than 
highly-structured counselor-centered _pro- 
cedures” [/, p. 239]. Forgy and Black, in a 
later follow-up by a mail questionnaire of 
most of the same sample, found no differ- 
ence between the client-centered and the 
control groups in a satisfaction score based 
on a checklist. In fact, there was “a sug- 
gestion that the traditionally counseled 
group actually felt more satisfied with their 
interviews,” as judged by responses to 
multiple choice questions, at this later date. 
They conclude that while it is possible that 
there was an immediate, but temporary, dif- 
ference in favor of the client-centered group, 
it is more likely that the original ratings by 
Barahal, Brammer, and Shostrom were con- 
taminated, and they produce some convinc- 
ing evidence for this. If this were so, then 
the original study cannot be accepted as 
indicating preference for client-centered 
procedures. 

Grigg and Goodstein, in a mail question- 
naire follow-up, found that “those clients 
who see their counselors as taking an active 
role, making suggestions, and helping with 
specific plans, are more likely to report a 
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favorable outcome for their counseling ex- 
perience than those clients who see their 
counselor as a passive listener” [4, p. 34]. 
Also, “clients who feel their counselor takes 
an active interest in them and is not play- 
ing a passive role of merely an interested 
listener tend to report greater counseling 
satisfaction” [4, p. 36]. One might question 
the terminology used, some of which is in- 
ferential. However, the authors do not 
identify “merely listening,” “mere accep- 
tance,” or “passive listening” as client- 
centered. Nevertheless, the results may be 
interpreted as indicating a preference for 
“a more active, somewhat more directive 
role.” 

The study of Sonne and Goldman sug- 
gests that “a moderately directive inter- 
view of the kind utilized in this study may 
give the layman an impression of greater 
effectiveness and of accomplishing more 
than does a client-centered interview” 
(8, p. 134]. 


Implications for Counselors 


If we accept the conclusion of these 
studies that college and high school students 
expect, and seem to prefer, a more directive 
type of counseling relationship than the 
client-centered approach represents, what 
implications are there for counselors? 
Sonne and Goldman, whose subjects were 
high school students, state that their study 
“raises some question particularly as to the 
applicability of a client-centered counseling 
approach to high school seniors, since the 
majority of our subjects quite clearly prefer 
the eclectic interview” [8, p. 133]. They 
report that “there has been some feeling 
among high school guidance workers that 
methods of counseling developed primarily 
for college students may not be equally ap- 
plicable to the younger group. This 
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opinion has been heard especially from 
junior high school counselors.” In view of 
the other studies referred to above, the same 
question may be raised regarding college 
students as well. 

Shall we accept the suggestion of Sonne 
and Goldman that such clients “may be in 
need of a more dependent counseling rela- 
tionship”? That is, is preference to be 
equated with need, and the assumed need 
accepted by counselors in determining their 
approach to clients? 

Before doing this, perhaps we should 
carefully consider the origins of this pref- 
erence, the implications of acquiescing to it, 
and the possibility and desirability of con- 
ducting counseling along lines other than 
those expected and preferred by the client. 


Dependency—A ‘‘Learned”’ Attitude 

It is suggested that the expectations and 
preferences of clients in counseling and 
psychotherapy are learned, that they are 
socially and culturally determined or con- 
ditioned. Sonne and Goldman recognize 
this possibility in the suggestion that “in 
our culture in general, or in the particular 
subculture from which the subjects were 
drawn, a relatively dependent relationship 
between a psychological helper (whether 
a professional counselor or not) and a 
counselee may be the norm.” Further, “the 
experience which these subjects have had 
with counselors is likely to have been of a 
sort more similar to that of the eclectic than 
that of the client-centered interview. 
Thus their preferences may be an indication 
of a learned standard of counseling” [8, p. 
134). 

This preference has its origin and de- 
velopment in the attitude toward specialists 
in our society. The doctor, the lawyer, the 
engineer, and the teacher are people who do 
things to us or for us, or who tell us what to 
do and/or how to do it. In other words, 
the relationship is one of dependency, of 
reliance on authority. These attitudes 
transfer to others who are identified as 
authority figures—to counselors and psycho- 
therapists. “Because of childhood experi- 
ences with physicians, the physician-patient 
relationship is a signal to the patient for 
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the assumption of passive-feminine-maso- 
chistic patterns” [5]. Because of experiences 
with the teacher, the counselor-client re- 
lationship is the signal for the assumption of 
a student pattern. The client expects to be 
told, to be informed, to be led, to be ques- 
tioned, to speak only in response to the 
counselor—in other words, to be dependent 
on the lead of the counselor who takes the 
responsibility for the relationship. 

While this is a general cultural phenome- 
non, it is stronger in some parts or groups 
of society than in others. Redlich, Hollings- 
head, and Bellis found evidence for social 
class differences toward psychiatry, with 
the lower classes finding it more difficult to 
accept responsibility for exploring their 
problems and being more passive in start- 
ing treatment [6]. Even when complying 
in talking about their problems they re- 
tained “the hope that after talking would 
come the ‘treatment,’” and were dis- 
appointed at not having such hopes satis- 
fied [6, p. 65]. 


Developing Client Responsibility 


Rogers [7] has clearly pointed out the 
difference between the physician-patient re- 
lationship and the therapist-client relation- 
ship. There seems to be fairly general 
agreement among therapists regarding this 
difference. Therapists do not, in general, 
meet the expectations or preferences of their 
clients. From the insistence by Freud on 
the method of free-association, therapists 
have persisted in attempting to teach clients 
to change their attitudes and develop the 
capacity to enter into a different relation- 
ship, one of client acceptance of responsi- 
bility rather than therapist acceptance of 
responsibility. There appears to be general 
agreement on the need for the client to 
accept responsibility, to be active in the 
solution of his own problems, in order for 
results to be achieved. This is not limited 
to client-centered therapists. It is there- 
fore somewhat discouraging that there may 
be a tendency developing among counselors 
in the schools to abandon this approach and 
to accede to the expectations and preferences 
of the client or counselee. Redlich, et al., 
state that “even when therapists decided to 
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change from insight therapy to supportive 
treatment, their patients tended to be dis- 
appointed in not getting sufficient practical 
advice about how to solve their problems 
and how to run their lives” [6, p. 65). 
While recognizing that “insight therapy” is 
less likely to be grasped by the lower-class 
patients than physical therapy, these writers 
state that “this should not be construed as 
a recommendation of ‘supportive’ or ‘sug- 
gestive’ techniques” [6, p. 68). 

It is generally agreed that counseling or 
therapy is a learning process. Clients learn 
from experience in counseling as well as 
by verbal exploration. The counseling 
situation is thus an opportunity for the 
client to learn to be independent and to 
accept responsibility for himself. If it be 
agreed that these are goals of counseling, 
then it would appear that it would be well 
to begin the learning in the counseling 
process itself. Experience indicates that 
clients can and do learn this during coun- 
seling when they are given the opportunity 
to do so. This is true for high school and 
college students as well as for adults. Dans- 
kin’s research provides some evidence that 
when the counselor’s role differs from that 


expected by the client—i.e., when the coun- 
selor, when dealing with an adjustment 
problem, assumes a client-centered approach 
—a good working relationship can be de- 
veloped [2]. 

It is to be expected, of course, that not 
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all clients will be able to learn to utilize 
a relationship which places the responsi- 
bility upon them. That a client can do so 
is an hypothesis. It would be unfortunate 
if this hypothesis were to be abandoned for 
all high school and college clients without 
testing it in each individual case, on the 
basis that such clients appear to prefer not 
to take the responsibility for themselves. 
To do so would be abandoning the ultimate 
goal of counseling before even beginning 
the relationship. 
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“INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH” 


The next annual Reading Institute, conducted by Temple University’s 
Reading Clinic, has been scheduled for January 26-30, 1959, in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. The Institute, which will this year emphasize “In- 
structional Approaches in Reading,” will consist of demonstrations of 
procedures and techniques, laboratory practice, small group discussions 
and question periods, workshops, lectures, panel discussions, evaluation 
of reading programs, and conferences with staff members. 
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Coordinating Private and Public Rehabilitation Services 


JOAN BUXBAUM 


re RESPONSIBILITIES of the private and the 
public rehabilitation agencies present 
an important rehabilitation problem. At 
times there have been indications that 
these two types of service are not always co- 
ordinated as to their aims and goals for the 
client. The differences have centered 
around the obligation each agency has 
toward the client in relation to his needs and 
the available services offered by that agency. 

The private rehabilitation service as dis- 
cussed in this paper is a non-profit agency 
set up to serve the needs of a particular dis- 
ability group such as cerebral palsy, tuber- 
culosis, heart, etc. The types of service can 
include medical, counseling, recreational, 
vocational, training, and placement. The 
public rehabilitation service is one spon- 
sored by the government, usually on a city, 
state, or federal level, which serves the 
needs of all disabilities deemed feasible for 
rehabilitation help. The public agency 
usually provides services similar to those 
given by the private agency but these are, 
in some areas, more extensive because of 
larger sums available through government 
sponsorship and, in other areas, less exten- 
sive because of shortages of personnel and 
resources. 


Effects on Client 


In the past, when the private agencies 
came into being, services given to the client 
were not always organized so that privat 
and public agencies were aware of what 
each other was doing. This resulted in the 
feeling that the client was being “ove: 
counseled,” that the services were 
duplicated, or that the client “became lost 


being 
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in the shuffle.” Unfortunately, some of 
these situations are still in evidence today. 

The effect on the client can be serious. 
He may go from agency to agency seeking 
the “magic formula.” In his anxiety to get 
the best and most from each service, he may 
tend to hide and distort the facts as he goes 
from agency to agency. He may also seek 
out one service which provides the answers 
he wants but which is not necessarily most 
practicable for him. Other times he feels 
he has no one to turn to because he is con- 
fused as to what services are available to 
him. This can result in a piecemeal pro- 
gram of services to the client with no over-all 
plan or purpose in mind. One year he 
might be given occupational therapy, the 
next a evaluation, and then 
placement may be tried. When he 
back to another agency these services start 
all over again. 

The client, because of his confusion, hops 
from agency to agency anxiously seeking 
help, much of it without direction. This 
can become a serious frustration to the 
client and may result in unnecessary loss of 


services. Thus, if a coordinated program of 
} 


vocational 


voces 


cooperation among the various rehabilita 
tion agencies, both private and public, could 
be firmly instituted, many of these prob 
lems could be obviated and a well-rounded 


plan achieved. 


The Need for Cooperation 


Inter-agency cooperation is one of the 
most important areas of work. Only with 
a full sharing of the responsibilities can we 
hope to give the client the ancillary serv 
ices he requires in the complex process ol 
rehabilitation. One cannot justifiably argu 
the private oOo! 
services. 
an important 


relative merits of public 
Each has its place and performs 


function. The public 





agencies frequently have broader services 
available, while the specialized disability 
agencies provide more individual attention, 
a closer relationship between counselor and 
counselee, and sometimes easier access to 
the counselor because the waiting period is 
shorter. The writer sees these two types of 
service as parts of an integral whole. 


Cooperative Activities 


During several years of experience in 
working with the vocational problems of 
the cerebral palsied, we have been able to 
follow through on many programs with 
many clients, helping them to achieve an 
ultimate goal of rehabilitation. Because 
of this experience, we see the role of the 
specialized rehabilitation agency as one of 
coordination and direction giving. Thus, 
the role of the vocational counselor in such 
an agency should include the following 
activities: 

1. Total evaluation of the client when he 
comes for help. Information from other 
agencies should be obtained (medical, 
social, school, rehabilitation) in order to 
get as comprehensive a picture as possible 
of the client’s history, status, and needs. 
This information can also serve as a central 
file for reference when other agencies are 
working with the client. 

2. Extensive interviewing and counseling 
sessions in order to ready the client for re- 
ferrals to other services primarily given by 
the public agencies, such as testing, training, 
and sometimes placement. This helps both 
the client and the public agency—the client 
by giving him full knowledge of how best 
to use these services, and the agency by re- 
ducing the time spent in interpreting serv- 
ices and programs. 

3. Case conferences and a full exchange of 
information between the agencies, to enable 
them to achieve maximum knowledge of 
the client and thus become more efficient in 
serving him. This kind of interchange 
facilitates planning and guards against du- 
plication of services. Case conferences help 
the participating agencies arrive at a con- 
certed plan of action in the best interest of 
the client and in the shortest time possible. 
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4. The counselor in the private rehabili- 
tation agency should be available for con- 
sultation on the special problems relating 
to that particular disability. The special 
disability agency has more specific informa- 
tion because of extensive research and ex- 
perimental programs which concentrate on 
that particular program. Thus, the private 
agency can be used as a valuable resource 
for information. 

5. The private agency can stimulate ex- 
tension of services and urge new action 
geared to the special disability when serv- 
ices are lacking. In the medical and voca- 
tional programs for the cerebral palsied, we 
occasionally find a distinct lack in a par- 
ticular area. This happened several years 
ago when it was recognized that there was 
no adequate vocational evaluation program 
to meet the specific requirement and prob- 
lems of the cerebral palsied. Thus, United 
Cerebral Palsy of New York City, together 
with the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, and New York State Employment 
Service pointed out the need for such a 
service and helped to implement it through 
a program of community education and 
money grants. 

This program has expanded and con- 
tributed immeasurably to the over-all voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the cerebral palsied. 
It has not only helped the vocational coun- 
selor at United Cerebral Palsy of New York 
City to work more specifically with the 
clients, but has made the public rehabili- 
tation agencies aware of some of the prob- 
lems involved in cerebral palsy and given 
them a clearer picture of what can be done 
for a client in the way of training and 
eventual placement. 

Hopefully, another program, a sheltered 
workshop, will soon be instituted by United 
Cerebral Palsy of New York City because of 
the pressing need for service to those of the 
cerebral palsied who cannot work in com- 
petitive industry. This involves the educa- 
tion of the community for the implementa- 
tion of a sheltered workshop. With United 
Cerebral Palsy of New York City to point 
the way in this area, public agencies will 
also benefit, since they will have an added 
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resource with which to work and a place 
where they can send their clients when they 
cannot meet the requirements of industry. 

6. It should also be the job of the special- 
ized disability agency to see that its clients 
get the services they need and can benefit 
from. An agency like United Cerebral 
Palsy of New York City must be vigilant in 
this matter for too often the severity of the 
disability is overwhelming to other workers 
in the field of rehabilitation. Often en- 
couragement and orientation towards the 
hopeful and positive aspects of working 
with the cerebral palsied helps related pro- 
fessional workers overcome their doubts 
and become more active in their work with 
the disabled. 

The purpose of this article is to point out 


the positive aspects of the relationship be- 
tween the public and private rehabilitation 
agencies. Thus, as the writer sees it, the 
vocational counselor in a specialized dis 
ability agency can play a dynamic and use 
ful role in helping the client formulate his 
vocational plans by becoming the central 
pivot in a vocational program. He can be 
responsible for gathering pertinent informa- 
tion, orienting and referring the client to 
new services, and keeping close contact 
with the client in the follow-up process, 
both while he is receiving the services of 
other agencies and then after he is re- 
habilitated. Thus, the private rehabilita 
tion agency can help the client put together 
the jigsaw puzzle pieces of all services into 
a meaningful and productive whole. 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE DISADVANTAGED 


“Disadvantaged youth” will get special attention from the National 
Child Labor Committee under a new program adopted recently by the 


Board of Trustees of the social agency. The new program singles out 
the children of agricultural migrants and low income farm families, school 
drop-outs, the so-called “uneducables,” and members of minority groups. 

Designed to step up the Committee’s emphasis on “activities designed 
to help young people prepare for, look for, get, and hold constructive 
jobs,” the program will attempt to work closely with other organizations 
that help youngsters develop vocationally or protect them from harmful 
jobs, as well as to develop and stimulate programs to help students bridge 
the gap between school and work and promote the extension of educa 
tional opportunities, particularly for migrant children. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER PREDICTION 


of College Success 


LEROY R. PIERSON 


H°. WELL can high school teachers pre- 
dict the college success of their stu- 
dents? 

This question was the subject of a re- 
search project in Portland, Oregon, which 
endeavored to discover whether: (1) high 
school teachers or counselors could predict 
college success by rating certain personality 
characteristics of their students; (2) high 
school teachers or counselors could predict 
college success by rating students’ general 
ability to do college work; (3) the ratings 
by high school teachers or counselors could 
predict college success as well as high school 
grades or psychological test scores; and (4) 
a combination of factors could be found 
which would predict college success better 
than any single factor. 

The first step was the preparation of the 
rating scales. The final form contained six 
personality characteristics plus a general 
rating of the student’s ability to do college 
work. The personality traits were industry, 
initiative, leadership, emotional stability, 
sociability, and cooperation. 

The rating procedure was not new to the 
Portland system as all high school seniors 
had been rated by their teachers and coun- 
selors during the last month prior to gradu- 
ation on all of the above personality charac- 
teristics except sociability. The Portland 
high schools used a three-point scale which 
ranged from low through high for each 
trait examined. The scale used for this 
study differentiated in a more precise 
manner. It contained five intervals so de- 
signed as to illustrate various levels of be- 
havior exemplified in the personality trait 
being rated. The statements were selected 
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at random for order of appearance as a 
means to counteract the tendency to rate to- 
ward the average. 

The scales for “initiative” and “ability to 
do college work” are presented below as 
examples of the items used. 


Has he a program with definite purpose in terms 

of which he distributes his time and energy? 

check one) 

——l. Aimless trifler 

——2. Has vaguely formed objectives 

——3. Engrossed in realizing well formed objectives 

——4. Aims to get by 

——5. Diverts energies effectively with a fairly 
definite program 

——6. No opportunity to observe 

What do you believe are his chances for academic 

success in college? (check one) 

——l. Will receive above average grades 

——2. Chances are slight that he will succeed 

——3. Will be an honor student 

——4. Very little or no chance of mastering college 
work 

——5. Has good chance of succeeding with average 
grades 


Study Population 


The study was based on a random sample 
of 228 freshman students at Portland State 
College. To obtain this sample, the names 
of all freshmen who enrolled for the 1954 
fall term and who had graduated from the 
Portland public schools were put into an 
alphabetical list. The names on this list 
were then assigned consecutive numbers 
from | to 647. By the use of a randomized 
sample table, 300 students were selected. 
Due to the failure of one high school to 
cooperate in the study, 42 students were 
dropped from the sample. Withdrawals be- 
fore the end of the first term, lack of suffi- 
cient data, and failure to re-enroll as full 
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time students resulted in dropping 30 addi- 
tional students. 

Not all students in the sample finished 
three terms of their freshman year. Some 
of the students withdrew from school, a 
larger number failed to register for the 
second or third term, and others were sus- 
pended for academic reasons. Students who 
completed only one or two terms were given 
as much weight in the analysis of the data 
as students who completed the entire year. 
Only students who were considered by the 
registrar to be full-time students were in- 
cluded in the study. The number of stu- 
dents completing one, two, or three terms 
was as follows: one term, 228; two terms, 
192; three terms, 171. Justification for giv- 
ing full weight where less than three terms 
were completed was found in the high re- 
lationship between first, second, or third 
term grades and the final success in college 


[5]. 
Method 


In organizing the data, each subject area 
was handled separately. For example, all 
the English teachers were treated as a group, 
all counselors as another predictive unit, 
etc. Not all subject areas were used since 
the number of students taking courses in 
some areas was not large enough to warrant 
statistical treatment of the data. The fol- 
lowing subject areas were found to have 
sufficient number of students enrolled to 
justify statistical analysis: English, social 
science, mathematics, science, and commer- 
cial. The students were rated only by 
teachers who taught them during the senior 
year in high school and by their counselor 
who had been with them for four years. 
Each of the 228 students had a counselor, 
English teacher, and a social science teacher. 
There were 108 who had mathematics 
teachers; 98 who had commercial teachers; 
and 92 who had science teachers. There 
was little or no duplication in teachers mak- 
ing ratings, so the above number represents 
the number of different teachers in each sub- 
ject area. When two or more teachers in 
the same subject area rated a student, the 
judgment of the teacher who taught the re- 
quired course was selected. When two 
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teachers rated the same student in a subject 
field which had no required course, the 
selection was left to chance. 

The predictive value of the ratings of the 
teachers was compared with the predictive 
value of high school grades, the Ohio State 
University Psychological Examination test 
scores, and the American Council for Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination _ test 
scores. The college grade point average was 
used as the criteria for college success. 

Pearson's product moment coefficient of 
to relate the above 
To determine 


correlation was used 
variables to the college GPA. 
which combination of the variables would 
have the highest predictive value, a further 
analysis was made of the data by utilizing 
a multiple correlation technique. A 5 per 
cent level of significance was used in all the 
statistical analyses. 


Results 


TAaBLe | gives a composite picture of the 
predictive values for all the criteria used in 


the study. 

From an over-all point of view, the rat- 
ings of the personality traits did not con- 
sistently predict college achievement with 
sufficient success to warrant their use. With 
reference to specific traits, it was found that 
ratings of industry and initiative showed 
some promise of predictive value, but the 
correlations were not consistent among 
teacher groups. Ratings of leadership, 
emotional stability, cooperation, and socia- 
bility did not pass the test of linearity or 
discrimination in half the teacher groups. 
Ratings which did not pass these tests had 
questionable value for predictive purposes. 

The ratings of general ability to do col- 
lege work proved to be as valuable as the 
scores from psychological tests but not so 
With the ex- 

commercial 


good as high school grades. 

ception of the ratings of 
teachers, the ratings of general ability to do 
college work were fairly consistent. The 
difference between the second place corre 
lation of the science teachers (0.49) and that 
of the commercial teachers (0.56) was 
greater than the total range of all the other 
It was also interesting to note 
commercial teachers for 


coefhicients. 
that ratings by 
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TABLE 1 
Coefficients of Correlation Between Predictive Criteria and College GPA 





Teaching Field 





Criteria Counselors 


English 


Social 
Science 





0.30 


Industry 

Leadership 

Emotional stability 

Initiative 

Cooperation 

Sociability 

General ability to do college work 
High school grades 0.65 
Ohio Psych Test 0.46 
ACE Psych Test 0.49 


48 0.50 
30 
30 
41 


21 


48 





* Ratings left blank were unable to pass the test of linearity or discrimination. 


industry, initiative, and cooperation were 
relatively higher in predictive value than 
those of other teacher groups. However, in 
view of the fact that less than half of the 
students were enrolled in commercial 
courses, these ratings did not have the gen- 
eral application for predictive purposes as 
did the ratings by English and social science 
teachers. 

Another interesting finding was the in- 
ability of the science and mathematics 
teachers to predict college success by ratings 
of personality traits; on the other hand, 
their ratings of general ability to do college 
work were comparable to those of the other 
teachers. 


Counselor and Teacher Predictions 


The counselors in this study knew the 
students for their entire high school career, 
while other teachers, in most cases, had only 
known the students during the senior year. 
In addition, the counselors had access to 
all grades the students had made since they 
first entered school and to the results of the 
many tests given periodically to all students. 
In spite of this longer period of acquaint- 
ance and the more intimate knowledge of 
the scholastic achievement and abilities of 
the students, the counselors were not able 
to predict college success as well as the class- 
room teachers. It seemed that a knowledge 
of a student’s actual attainment in the class- 
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room was more valuable in predicting future 
academic success in college than the knowl- 
edge gained from private interviews and a 
perusal of cumulative records. A possible 
explanation of this difference might be that 
the counselor had a better knowledge of the 
student's ability to adjust to the total en- 
vironment, while the classroom teacher's 
day-by-day classroom contacts gave him a 
better insight into the student's ability to 
adjust to a more narrow college academic 
situation. 

Several plausible reasons could be given 
for the seeming superiority of the commer- 
cial teachers in predicting college success 
by rating personality traits and general 
ability. The selectivity of the commercial 
courses may have operated to give the 
teacher a keener insight into the students’ 
ability. The second reason could have been 
that the nature of the work required had 
something in common with college studies. 
This seemed questionable, for it is difficult 
to see the relationship between courses such 
as typing and shorthand and general col- 
lege courses. A third and more plausible 
reason could have been the student-teacher 
relationship within the commercial courses. 
This relationship, with its emphasis upon 
detailed perfection, may have given the com- 
mercial teachers the needed insight with 
which to give more predictive ratings. 

In computing the multiple correlation co- 
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efficients, only ratings of general ability to 
do college work were used. Ratings of the 
personality traits were omitted because they 
were not consistently high enough to have 
any value for further analysis. As the com- 
mercial, science, and mathematics teachers 
did not rate all the students, the results 
from their ratings were not used. This left 
the ratings of general ability to do college 
work by the counselors, English teachers, 
and social science teachers for use in 
multiple correlations. 

When ratings of all three of these groups 
were combined, a multiple R of 0.58 was 
found. Other combinations were as fol- 
lows: English teachers and counselors, 0.52; 
counselors and social science teachers, 0.53; 
English teachers and social science teachers, 
0.56. These findings indicated that the 
counselors’ ratings added very little to the 
multiple correlations. The difference be- 


tween the multiple R when only the English 
teachers and social science teachers were 
used and the multiple R when all three 
groups were used was so slight that the 
added effort to compute a multiple R using 
the ratings of all three groups did not appear 


to be worthwhile. 

In comparing the multiple correlations 
with other criteria, it was found that the 
English and social science teachers com- 
bined could do no better than the commer- 
cial teachers alone and that no combination 
of ratings compared favorably with the pre- 
dictive value of high school grades earned 
by these students. 

The possibility of increasing the predic- 
tive value of high school grades by com- 
bining these grades with the above men- 
tioned teacher ratings was examined. The 
multiple R was found to be 0.67. This 
slight increase in the predictive value of 
high school grades from 0.65 to 0.67 was 
scarcely enough to justify the use of the 
combination. 
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Summary 


This study indicated that teachers pre- 
diction of college success by rating per- 
sonality traits was not consistently high 
enough to be of any value. However, 
teachers could predict college success as 
well as the Ohio Psychological Examination 
and the ACE Psychological Examination by 
rating the students’ general ability to do 
college work. 

The best predictors used in this study 
were the high school grades. In fact, the 
high school grades were more effective than 
any other combination of factors. This has 
been confirmed by many studies in the past. 
Surveys by Douglass [/], Harris [4], Segal 
[6], Durflinger [2], and Garrett [3], which 
included a total of 224 reported studies 
from 1929 to 1949, found high school 
performance to have the highest predictive 
value of any criteria used. It would seem 
that colleges could do well to place a con- 
tinued if not an increased emphasis upon 
the high school grade records. 
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College Students Survey Their Opinions 


GRETA DELONG 


Le TRADITIONAL method of university ad- 
ministration provides no satisfactory way 
of tracing student discontent to its source 
or verifying its prevalence on a campus. In 
the Fall of 1956 a new method for dealing 
with this problem was attempted at the 
University of Delaware when the Dean of 
Students’ office initiated a student sponsored 
and controlled survey of student opinions, 
in the belief that more effective communi- 
cation between administration and students 
would help to serve student needs. 


Need for Student Survey 


A student attitude survey had been men- 
tioned in casual conversations by students, 
but it appeared beyond the means of the 
student body to conduct such a project. 
When the administration made available 
facilities for conducting such a survey, stu- 
dent leaders were eager to accept the op- 
portunity. Though realizing a_ great 
amount of time and effort would be re- 
quired to produce a worthwhile survey, 
the results, in the students’ minds, more 
than justified the expenditure. In their 
committee report on the survey, students 
made the following statement regarding 
their purpose and motivation. 


I. Purpose—The purpose of the Student Opinion 
Survey is to catalogue, with the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy, the opinions of the students at 
the University of Delaware toward various as- 
pects of campus life. 
curacy is defined to mean accuracy with at 
least 95 per cent statistical confidence limits. 


Greatest possible ac- 


. Motivation—So far as is known, students have 
always expressed opinions about all aspects of 
the campus life of which they were a part. 


Greta DeLonc is a Teacher for the Newark Public 
Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Often an individual’s personal opinion has 
been expressed in a generalized form as though 
it were the opinion of all students. Today, in 
our scientifically oriented culture, such arbi- 
trary generalizations are contrary to our tech- 
nological thinking—the scientific method. 
Individual students, particularly among those 
trained in the social sciences, have become con- 
cerned by this tendency to generalize opinions 
of a few individuals. The statement is often 
heard “Students believe that ....” Yet when 
pressed to substantiate this statement, the reply 
is most often “You hear it all the time.” 
Hearsay is not valid evidence. 


The student statement also indicated a 
need for an adequate expression of student 
opinion by those planning special programs 
and activities. Campus-wide programs, such 
as Religious Emphasis Week, intramural 
sports, cultural activities, discussion groups, 
are too often determined by the ideas of 
a few or on hearsay evidence of what the 
student body desires. An accurate measure 
of the needs and wishes of students make it 
possible for such activities to be directly 
related to the interests of the students. 


Survey Characteristics 


To assure as accurate a reflection of stu- 
dent opinion as possible, a Student Opinion 
Survey Committee was organized. It was 
composed of representatives of major stu- 
dent organizations and supplemented with 
student volunteers. Permanent committee 
membership was limited to 15, although 
numerous students assisted from time to 
time. Two faculty members noted for their 
interest in students and long experience as 
advisors to student groups were invited by 
the committee to serve as consultants. The 
writer, on special assignment to the Dean 
of Students’ office, served as executive secre- 
tary. Funds and clerical help were made 
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available through the Dean of Students’ 
office. Eight weeks of intensive preparation 
were required to complete the poll which 
had the following characteristics: 

1. The poll was student conceived and 
engineered. All questions were suggested 
by students, who also wrote all questions. 
The editing committee consisted of students 
plus the faculty advisors and the executive 
secretary who gave technical advice when 
called upon. No censoring was attempted 
by faculty or administration. 

2. The poll had depth and breadth. 
Four hundred questions covering 29 areas 
of student interest were included. These 
were: academic achievement; administra- 
tion-student relations; administration-fac- 
ulty relations; athletics; bookstore; coun- 
seling services; cultural activities; dances; 
dormitories; dress on campus; drinking; stu- 
dent dramatics; employment; faculty-stu- 
dent relations; food service; fraternities; 
health service; library; Newark (town- 
gown relations); Parent’s Day; parking; 
racial relations; religious activities; student 
newspaper; school spirit; student conduct; 
student organizations; teaching facilities; 
and traditions. 

3. In order to reduce the length of the 
questionnaire submitted to each student, 
the 400 questions were divided into five 
groups of 75 to 80 items each. No student 
replied to questions in more ihan one group. 

4. To insure that minority opinions 
would be recorded in proportion to their 
incidence, a proportional sampling of stu- 
dents was obtained to answer each of the 
five groups of questions. Proportional 
sampling was maintained with the following 
categories: age; marital status; veteran 
status; fraternity membership; academic 
major; academic rank or year in college; 
and transfer status. 

Approximately 10 per cent of the student 
body answered each set of questions; there- 
fore approximately 50 per cent of the stu- 
dent body was polled. Actually, question- 
naires were completed by 1,056 of the 2,096 
undergraduate students enrolled in the Fall 
of 1956. The number of students in the 
total group, who responded to a particular 
form of the questionnaire, was made suff- 
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ciently large so as to represent a statistical 
confidence limit of 95 per cent for a two- 
choice answer. The questionnaire offered 
six choices. 

5. To assure the maintenance of the pro- 
portional representation and a high per- 
centage of returns the questionnaires were 
distributed personally. Each committee 
member was given a block of names for 
which he was responsible. The entire sur- 
vey was completed in a few hours with a 
return of approximately 99 per cent. 

6. Students were approached individually 
to minimize any group influences. At the 
same time, other efforts were made to in- 
sure the recording of true opinions. As a 
basis for assuring students that the adminis- 
tration and faculty had exerted no influence, 
the committee did not seek to inform or 
counsel with the administration and faculty 
—with the exception of technical aid as 
noted earlier—during the preparation and 
sampling work. During the sampling, the 
point was made that the survey was a proj- 
ect prepared and conducted entirely by 
students. 

7. The data were scored with the use of 


IBM equipment. 


Survey Values 


No specific statement of the opinions of 
students expressed on the survey can be 
presented here, since a large variety of evi- 


dence is involved. However, the Student 
Opinion Survey has achieved values which 
are not dependent upon the specific replies: 

1. Students, individually and collectively, 
have had the opportunity to express 
opinions of aspects of university life. 

2. Hearsay as to the opinions of students 
can be refuted or confirmed with valid evi- 
dence. 

3. The Dean of Students’ Office has 
demonstrated its interest in student atti- 
tudes and its confidence that the students 
were sufficiently mature to conduct a re- 
liable poll of these attitudes. 

4. Specific areas of discontent were pin- 
pointed, as were areas of satisfaction. 

5. Attitudes of students with different in- 
terests and academic experiences were com- 
pared. 





6. The number of students who held cer- 
tain attitudes was determined, as was the 
strength of the attitudes. 

7. Programs and activities for students 
can now be planned on the basis of ex- 
pressed interests and needs of students. 

8. Students have had an opportunity to 
cooperate with each other in the prepara- 
tion of and participation in a survey con- 
ducted with a high regard for objectivity. 

Various administrative officers, depart- 
mental chairmen, faculty chairmen of com- 
mittees (e.g., Cultural Activities Commit- 
tee), presidents of student organizations, 
editors of student publications, faculty ad- 
visers of student organizations, publications, 





and special interest groups, religious leaders 
and other individuals may also review sur- 
vey results which pertain to their specific 
interests in order to gain clues as to what 
there is about their activities, programs, or 
services which students like and dislike. 
Most are enthusiastic about the values of 
the survey. 

Conducting the Student Opinion Survey 
at the University of Delaware was an effec- 
tive means of promoting better communica- 
tion between administration and the student 
body. The results, interpreted with ade- 
quate appreciation of the limitations of 
opinion surveys, should for some time en- 
courage improvement in the quality of uni- 
versity life. 
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LINK ESTABLISHED BETWEEN TIME OF CAREER CHOICE AND 
SALARY 


A direct link exists between earning power and the point at which 
college students choose their careers, according to a recent survey of more 
than 4,000 New York University alumni, conducted by the University’s 
Placement Services among NYU graduates of 1946, 1951, and 1956. The 
Placement Services reported that the survey also shows a definite relation- 
ship between the time at which a student decides upon his life work and 
whether or not he stays in that profession. 

Those who established career goals in their first year of college have 
achieved the highest average monthly earnings, $650, according to Walter 
L. Kelly, Placement Services Director. Those who decided in the second 
year are averaging $580; those in the third year, $565; those in the senior 
year, $550; and those who chose careers after graduation, $530. Among 
the respondents who knew their career goals with certainty at some time 
during their four years in college, 13 of every 15 are now employed in their 
chosen fields. But among those who did not make up their minds until 
after graduation, only five out of seven are still in their selected professions. 
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STATISTICS USED IN GRADUATE RESEARCH 
in a Department of Educational Psychology 


MICHAEL HIRT 





The data presented in this article are not 
specifically drawn from graduate productions 
in guidance and counseling. However, the 
trend seems to us to be as applicable to our 
calling as to all work in psychology.—Ed. 








NE OF THE most pronounced trends in 

the graduate training of psychologists 
has been the increasing emphasis on the use 
of statistics and experimental design in their 
course work. The need for research has 
been recognized with varying degrees of 
emphasis in all fields of psychology. How- 
ever, the role of statistics within such a re- 
search oriented framework has come about 
only recently. It is currently not uncommon 
to find graduate students being exposed to 
8 to 15 course hours of statistics in addition 
to various courses in experimental design. 
Although there is some fluctuation in these 
requirements among various schools, the 
stress on statistical methodology seems firmly 
imbedded. 

The purpose of this paper is to summarize 
the trends in the use of various statistical 
techniques found in theses and dissertations 
from a Department of Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Measurements. The data which 
will be presented cover the period from 1927 
(when the first graduate degree was granted 
by this department) up to and including 
1956. In this period of 30 years, a total of 
226 Master of Arts degrees and 61 Doctor 
of Philosophy degrees were granted. In 
Taste | the frequency and type of statistics 
which have been used are indicated. The 
number of theses and dissertations by year 


Lr. Micuaet Hirt is with the Clinical Psychology 
Service of Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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which were written without the use of any 
statistics are also shown in these tables. 

It can be seen from the table that the 
Statistical techniques used by graduate 
students have increased markedly in fre- 
quency as well as complexity. This is, 
of course, to be expected. This seems to be 
true regardless of the area of specialization. 
The question seems to resolve itself in terms 
of how much statistics beyond the minimum 
number of courses a particular student will 
need in his program of study, rather than 
whether he shall take any statistics at all. 
A further point which might be inferred 
from the data presented is that the type of 
statistics used in theses and dissertations has 
kept pace with developments within the 
field of statistics. Although there is a con- 
siderable time lag, it would seem that gradu- 
ate students have learned to use and have 
applied some of the newer statistical tech- 
niques as these have become available. This 
seems particularly true of such techniques 
as analysis of variance and covariance. 


Survey Implications 


The implications of this survey, although 
limited by the restricted sample, are, never- 
theless, worthy of some consideration. If 
graduate students are trained in the use of 
statistics, which will aid them in the re- 
search that will someday be expected of 
them, and if their theses and dissertations 
are intended as indications of their research 
abilities, (the contribution which graduate 
research is expected to make to the field is 
recognized as one of the purposes of the 
graduate student's research but will not be 
considered in the present paper), then it 
would seem that the texts and courses in 
statistics should emphasize those techniques 
which are being used most frequently. It 
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is apparent that a fallacy might be inherent 
in this argument. The point could be made 
that students use those statistics with which 
they are most familiar, which usually means 
those which have been particularly stressed 
in their course work. However, it seems 
improbable that such a viewpoint ade- 
quately explains why some statistical tech- 
niques are almost exclusively neglected. It 


for advanced degrees has reflected the de- 
velopment of newer and more adequate 
techniques within the field of statistics. It 
is suggested that if other graduate depart- 
ments in psychology and education can sub- 
stantiate the results of the present survey, 
the courses in statistics and experimental 
design being taught to graduate students 
should be organized so that sufficient stress 


seems more likely that most graduate stu- 
dents are exposed to a wide variety of tech- 
niques from which they select those which 
are most appropriate for their research 


is placed upon the most frequently used 
techniques. Furthermore, because of the 
time lag between the development of new 


techniques and the appearance of these 


projects. 
techniques in theses and dissertations, con- 
Summary siderable attention must be given to keep- 
Within the limitations of the present ing graduate students abreast of the deve lop- 


sample, the use of statistics in the research ment of new techniques. 


1960 CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
invited state governors to appoint special committees and begin prepara- 
tions for a national and state-by-state stocktaking on problems of children 
and youth, as the second major step in the planning of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. Such a conference has been 
held every 10 years since President Theodore Roosevelt convened the 
first one in 1909. 

Secretary Folsom, in a letter to governors of each state and territory, 
invited them to appoint state committees to participate in planning for 
the 1960 conferences. These committees will also serve as liaison groups 
between the states and an over-all advisory committee to be appointed 
by the President. For some time, officials of the Children’s Bureau have 
been consulting with officials of national organizations and others on a 
theme for this meeting, and the suggestions developed in these discussions 
will be passed on to the national advisory committee, which will select the 
theme and be responsible for the direction of the conference 
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If you are a prospective member, a recently-expired 


member, or a member who has forgotten to 
fill out his APGA Directory of Members 


entry blank ..... Remember... 


NOVEMBER 1 IS THE DEADLINE! 


After this date, no new or renewed members can be inserted in APGA’s 
largest Directory to date. This close to 200-page listing will contain the names 
of all active APGA members, their position, mailing address, and employing 
institution. They will be listed both alphabetically and geographically by 


states. 


So if you have been thinking about joining APGA, do it before November 1 
and be listed in the Directory; if your membership dues are not paid up, pay 
them before November 1 and be eligible for listing in the Directory; if you still 
have the Directory entry form sent to you by the Headquarters Office, send it 


back before November 1 and make sure your listing will be accurate. 


If you want to make sure of owning one of these Directories . . . 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


Many members are reserving their copies now. If you want a current, 
complete listing of all APGA members, you, too, should send in your advance 
request. You may send $1.00 for 1 copy ($2.00 for non-members) along with 
your order; or we can accept your order now and bill you later. Publication 
date is January 1, 1959. Today, make sure of your copy, by reserving it from: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1534 “O” Street, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


Graduate Training for Careers in Psychology 


To the Editor: 

Recent studies by the American Psychological 
Association's Committee on Undergraduate Educa- 
tion have pointed up some facts about the vocation 
of psychology which may be of interest to under- 
graduate students contemplating a career in psy- 
chology and to professors required to advise them. 
In 1955, the committee conducted a questionnaire 
survey of all United States undergraduate colleges. 
In 1957, it conducted another survey of all U. S. 
graduate departments of psychology. The two 
studies show that about 2,300 college seniors each 
year elect to continue graduate study in nearly 
150 U. S. universities. There are no figures on 
how many of these enter directly upon careers 
after one or two years of graduate training. How- 
ever, according to the U. S. Office of Education, an 
average of 638 PhD's in psychology were produced 
yearly in 1955 and 1956. This would mean that 
about 30 per cent finish PhD training. 

The profession is an active and growing one 
and all estimates agree that there is a relative 
shortage of psychologists. That this shortage will 
continue for a long time is suggested by the tre- 
mendous expansion of psychological services in the 
military, in the mental health agencies, and in 
industry, to say nothing of the increasing shortage 
in college and university teaching. 

One other thing pointed up by these studies was 
the contribution to the profession by the smaller 
colleges. Colleges enrolling fewer than 250 stu- 
dents contributed less than one per cent of the 
graduate students in psychology. In fact, only 4.3 
per cent of the graduate students in psychology 
come from what might be called very small colleges, 
those with 500 or fewer students. Another 12 to 
15 per cent came from colleges with 500 to 1,000 
students. It would seem that the smaller colleges 
could make a greater contribution than this. Many 
successful psychologists did not major in psychology 
as undergraduates; many majored in the humani- 
ties and many majored in other sciences. Far from 
being a bar to graduate study, such backgrounds 
sometimes offer the student an advantage. A fairly 
good case can even be made for the argument that 
future psychologists should major in something 
other than psychology as undergraduates. Like- 
wise, many a successful graduate student has studied 
psychology as an undergraduate only under a “non- 
qualified” psychologist or one not even a psy- 
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chologist. The conclusion is that if a student 
shows an informed interest in psychology and if 
he is a promising student, he should be encour- 
aged to continue into graduate study even though 
he has had little undergraduate work in the subject. 

Anyone interested in pursuing graduate study 
in psychology should consult the annual article on 
“Educational Facilities and Financial Assistance 
for Graduate Students in Psychology” which ap- 
pears in the American Psychologist each fall (See 
Oct., 1957, for example). This article shows that 
requirements in psychology for admission to grad- 
uate school vary from 0 to 36 academic hours and 
it points out that most graduate departments do 
not hold rigidly to specific undergraduate require- 
ments anyway. Beginning graduate students often 
win attractive fellowships or assistantships the very 
first year, and there is no question about adequate 
financial assistance after the first year if ability has 
been demonstrated. 

Although the best job opportunities are for 
people with a doctorate, there are a great many 
positions for people with the Master's degree. The 
types of jobs available to psychologists are so many 
and varied that they cannot be listed here. Stu- 
dents should be referred to articles in the Amer 
ican Psychologist and especially to the Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 229, “Psychologist in Action,” 
by Elizabeth Ogg and to Donald Super’s Oppor- 
tunities in Psychology, 1955, published by Voca- 
tional Guidance Manuals, New York City 

Nett BARTLETT 

Chairman 

Committee on Undergraduate Education 
American Psychological Association 
Washington, D. C. 


*See also the articles on “Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, and Assistantships for Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Graduate Training,” by George D. Changaris, 
which appear annually in the January issue of the 
fasenll and Guidance — 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various authors 


THe Aporescent Views Himsetr, by 
Ruth Strang. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1957. 560 pp. $7.95. 


lescents’ own statements taken from 
hundreds of freely written compositions, 
Professor Strang presents a wealth of in- 
sights into the feelings and self-concepts of 
present-day American adolescents. This ap- 
proach, from the experiential inner world of 
many young people reacting to a great diver- 
sity of situations and people, results in a 
sharp picture reflecting the dynamic and 
fluid quality of our youth. Because of its 
focus upon the feelings and viewpoints of 
the adolescents themselves, and because of 
the way these vivid self-reports are related 
to the general literature and research in the 
field, this volume can be recommended as 
valuable par excellence for those seeking 
empathic understanding of the adolescent 
in today’s culture. The author wisely avoids 
the pitfall of combining the many disparate 
self-reports into a composite of either ado- 
lescents or their problems, preferring to em- 
phasize the unique and idiosyncratic flavor 
of each youth's situation, problems, and life 
style. 

Perhaps the readers of this particular 
journal are most concerned with those sec- 
tions of Strang’s work related to counseling 
the adolescent. In particular, the third 
chapter, dealing with the importance of the 
self-concept, its dimensions, its development, 
and ramifications into the goals, attitudes, 
and values of the adolescent, is exceptionally 
valuable, reflecting cogently the growing 
recognition in psychology of the significance 
of the self-system. Starting with the ado- 
lescent’s awareness of self, Strang proceeds 
to show how he perceives and attains his de- 
velopmental tasks. The pupil-centered ori- 
entation is followed throughout, even 
though there are frequent comments in pass- 
ing to the roles and feelings of parents and 
teachers, especially when dealing with the 
painful problems and internecine strife 
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which frequently accompany the drive to- 
ward independence. 

Counselors of high school and college 
youth will find much of interest in the chap- 
ter on “Educational and Vocational Goals,” 
presenting the results of a study by Strang 
of 550 compositions on the topic, “Difhcul- 
ties in Choosing My Life Work,” prepared 
by subjects ranging from 6th grade pupils to 
college seniors. As in her other reports on 
her own research, the writer presents her 
conclusions with a paucity of statistical data 
that is rather tantalizing to those accus- 
tomed to judging the validity of evaluations 
by recourse to the basic data themselves. 

Most pertinent to the interests of readers 
of this journal, no doubt, is Strang’s chapter 
on the “Guidance of Adolescents.” In at- 
tempting to determine the kinds of guidance 
adolescents want, Strang analyzed 573 com- 
positions on the topic, “What Help or 
Guidance Do Persons of My Age Want from 
Adults?” These compositions were ob- 
tained from the five grade levels 8 through 
12. Tabulation of responses tells the fre- 
quency of the problems which concern youth 
of these ages, plus much of interest with re- 
spect to the types of people and counseling 
methods these adolescents find most accept- 
able. Generally speaking, these reports 
point to an awareness of the importance of 
the counselor’s personality, a desire for 
“perceptive objectivity” rather than senti- 
mentality on the counselor’s part, of accept- 
ance, understanding, and sincerity, with 
more than one-fifth of the subjects advocat- 
ing that philosophy of counseling commonly 
known as “client-centered.” 

The excellent organization of the book 
and its simplicity and clarity of language 
present an altogether pleasant approach to 
the study of adolescent pyschology. The 
author has evidently chosen to epitomize her 
own and others’ research, leaving the more 
confused and complex, albeit more valid 
picture found in the research data, for the 
more serious and exacting student of psy- 
chology. The references for further study 
are, however, well chosen. In addition, ju- 
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dicious references to fiction, popular articles, 
and films indicate further means of enhanc- 
ing insight into the adolescent’s world.— 
E._uis WeitzMan, Professor of Psychology 
and University Examiner, The American 
University. 





Tue PsycHOLOGY OF PERSONAL ADJUST- 
MENT, by Roger W. Heyns. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1958. 548 pp. $4.90. 


| AN AGE of specialization, it is always an 
adventure in reading to review a book 
that purports to synthesize knowledge from 
several disciplines and from areas of special- 
ization within psychology. In his preface 
the author describes his objectives as giving 
college students with some psychological 
sophistication an “eclectic theory of person- 
ality,” and then showing the application of 
these basic principles to the normal prob- 
lems of adjustment. Utilizing a consider- 
able amount of research, his theories regard- 
ing frustrations, adjustment mechanisms, 
motivation and unconscious processes, feel- 


ings and emotions, as well as learning 
theory, form the personality framework for 


later genetic applications. Actually his an- 
alysis is more accurately a blend of the many 
concepts rather than a synthesis. He has 
achieved eclecticism rarely found in discus- 
sions of personality and avoided the usual 
smorgasbord approach. In the volume as a 
whole, Heyns was able to describe normal 
modes of adjustment without an excessive 
emphasis upon maladjustments. For this 
reason the reader felt rewarded for the time 
spent in reading The Psychology of Personal 
Adjustment. 

In the application of an “eclectic” theory 
of personality to the genetic sequence, 
Heyns’ interpretations display the proper 
degree of caution. For example, in discuss- 
ing optimal parent-child relationships, 
Heyns cautions: 

“A knowledge of the general growth and 
development patterns of children can be a 
source of great comfort to parents and of 
maximal value if the parent constantly bears 
in mind that only extreme variation is sig- 
nificant and calls for special action. The de- 
velopmental curves show far too much varia- 
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tion for any but extreme patterns to have 
particular meaning” (p. 257). Later when 
discussing a conceptual framework for mar- 
riage, he says: 

“In a sense the emphasis in this chapter 
has been negative. It has emphasized the 
incidence of failure, the complications that 
arise, the skills that are necessary, and so on. 
Inevitably this approach risks leaving the 
reader with the impression that marriage 
is impossibly difficult and beyond the capac- 
ity of the average individual. It might ap- 
pear that one must be practically perfect to 
make a go of it. Actually, this is far from 
the case. Although many marriages are dis- 
rupted and unsuccessful, the majority of 
them are happy” (p. 510). 

Throughout the book the author ap- 
proaches adjustment problems as basically 
a scientist and yet he shows insights which 
go beyond empirical data. On the one 
hand, he cold-bloodedly examines the re- 
search, while at the same time he relates the 
evidence to meaningful applications. At 
times a subtle sense of humor makes the ap 
plications especially enjoyable. 

Two criticisms of the book 
omission, occupational adjustment, and the 
inadequate treatment of vocational choice 
First, Heyns discusses college adjustment, 
marital adjustment, and adjustment to ag 
ing, without attention to the important 
topic of occupational adjustment. Ordinar- 
ily, even college students at whom this book 
is aimed will have to work for a living and 
make adjustments to their work, fellow em 
ployees, and employers. Furthermore, col 
lege students, some of whom undoubtedly 
will become business, industrial, and pro- 
fessional leaders, might profit immeasur 
ably from understandings regarding work 
adjustments. Second, the author's discus- 
sion of vocational choice is rather naive. 
The works of Super, Roe, Caplow, and other 
modern contributors are not cited in the 
occupational choice section. Most refer- 
ences were popular citations some 10 to 20 
years ago. 

As originally intended by the author, this 
book should be a useful textbook for under 
graduate students. i 


involve an 


In addition, it might 
well be required reading for those counsel- 
ors, teachers, and parents who are seeking 
additional insights into the behavior of nor- 
mal individuals. Any omissions in theories 
of vocational planning and adjustment can 
readily be supplemented by other books us- 
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ually found in the counselor's library. The 
fundamental philosophy and understanding 
of The Psychology of Personal Adjustment 
are worthy of the counselor's attention.— 
Epwarp C. Roeser, Professor of Education, 
University of Michigan. 





EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR CLASSROOM 
Teacuers, by Denis Baron and Harold W. 
Bernard. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1958. 297 pp. $5.50. 


HE AIM of this book, as indicated in the 
preface, is to present the basic features of 
tests and testing in terms understandable to 


classroom teachers. Their guideposts, the 
authors state, are brevity, the intent to direct 
material to classroom applications, and the 
attempt to keep the book in such a form as 
to provide for flexible use. The reviewer 
feels that the authors have achieved their 
aim and held to their guideposts. The book 
consists of 14 short poe ty and an appen- 
dix. At the end of each chapter there is a 
brief summary, some questions for study and 
discussion exercises, and suggested addi- 
tional reading. In reading through the 
book one may sometimes feel, “Did they 
have to explain this obvious point in such 
detail?” Yet, as one considers the purpose 
of the book, its simplicity is doubtless delib- 
erate and necessary. 

The Mental Measurement Yearbook is 
frequently quoted as the Bible, which it 
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probably is, but the usefulness of the book 
might have been enhanced if the authors 
had named more tests and indicated just 
where these tests are available. Many of 
the readers of the book will never have 
heard of Buros and will not likely take the 
time or the trouble to check with Buros to 
see where they might procure a test that 
might possibly be useful for them. 

One of the most serious criticisms the re- 
viewer could make of the book is that parts 
of it give the impression of having been writ- 
ten some time ago. No book is written over- 
night, and every author has the problem of 
trying to determine how his first chapter, 
which may have been written originally 
three years before his last chapter, can be 
kept up to date. Numerous chapters in this 
book, however, have no reference to any 
research or writing in the past five years. In 
the chapter on “Readiness,” for example, 
the dates of references are 1931, 1935, 1939, 
1942, 1943, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 
1952, and 1953. This is fairly common 
throughout the book. 

The chapter on “Appraising Personality” 
gives valid cautions on what not to do, but 
it does not help the teacher too much on the 
question of what todo. Rightly or wrongly, 
one of the functions of the teacher is the 
appraisal of personality, and this fact is not 
recognized enough by the authors although 
they do have a chapter on this topic. More 
stress might have been placed on how what 
is now being done poorly could be done bet- 
ter. Ina book on testing, too, it might have 
been that more than three pages could be 
given over to the discussion of projective 
techniques. 

On page 253, the statement “the cautious 
use gel he re techniques and sociometry 
may offer the teacher some help in handling 
personality problems” would seem to imply 
that sociometry and projective techniques 
are somewhat similar regarding the difficulty 
of their use. It would seem that most 
teachers who could use sociometric tech- 
niques fairly safely should not be using the 
vastly more complicated and dangerous pro- 
jective devices. 

There could — have been more ref- 
erence, too, to the more pragmatic measures 
of an individual—what he does, what he 
thinks of himself, what teachers think about 
him, what his fellows think about him, what 
he appears to know, and so on. The fact 
that a child hits other children, calls them 
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names, and is sarcastic toward teachers 
might be a better indication of hostility 
than the results on a personality inventory. 

To this reviewer, the chapter on “Evaluat- 
ing Classroom Social Relationships” was 
very good and quite unique (although the 
figure showing a sociogram has one unex- 
plained line). Almost equally useful was 
the chapter on “Constructing and Using 
Teacher-made Tests,” the one on “Improv- 
ing Appraisal Practices,” and the Appendix. 

This is not an easy book to review, since 
it is primarily a simple, how-to-do-it book, 
with little in the way of theory, or philos- 
ophy, or concepts, or ideas. This, however, 
is the way the authors intended it, and it 
should fill a real need in giving teachers, at 
least, a book on measurements that they 
have some hope of understanding.—DuGaLp 
S. ARBUCKLE, Professor of Education, Boston 
Unwwersity. 
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Ir’s Your Lire, by James J. Cribbin, 
Ph.D., Brother Philip Harris, Ph.D., Rev. 


William J. McMahon, M.S., and Sister 
Barbara, Ph.D. (Editorial Consultant). 
Vol. III, The Insight Series. Garden City, 
New York: eaten X. McMullen Co., 
1957. 348+ xiv pp. $2.48. 


12 Is an excellent guidance manual 
which adolescents can use profitably by 
themselves, or which the teacher can easily 
adapt for classroom use in various subject 
areas. 

Although the book was written specific- 
ally for Catholic youths, it contains a wealth 
of the practical kind of information sought 
by every adolescent. 

The first 10 chapters deal with the areas 
of personality development, social balance, 
health, finances, and other sources of ado- 
lescent worry. 

Chapters 11 to 18 offer one of the most 
thorough approaches to occupational choice 
that this reviewer has seen. It would prove 
helpful even to the job-seeking adult. 

Chapters 19 to 25 contain an abundance 
of information about post-secondary educa- 
tion. Among other things, it explains the 
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use of entrance examinations, lists the major 
courses of study offered in Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United States, 
presents sample courses of study, and offers 
many suggestions on scholarship opportuni- 
ties. 

Chapters 26 to 30 give to the young stu- 
dent a healthy and informative perspective 
on service in the Armed Forces. Educa- 
tional advantages, the enlistment program 
(for women as well as men), the opportuni- 
ties and pitfalls of life in the Armed Forces 
are explained with clarity and interest. 

The style of presentation throughout is 
excellent for its purpose: it is the “you’’- 
style, aimed quite directly at the adolescent 
on his level. Each chapter abounds in prac- 
tical examples, specific facts, and the type 
of concrete suggestions desired by the young 
person. Each chapter is plausibly divided 
into sub-sections and ends with a number of 
“Things to Think About.” Throughout, 
the authors are not content with reviewing 
generalities but go into those helpful trifles 
that sometimes seem so tremendous to the 
inexperienced teen-ager. Although there 
are many good examples throughout the 
book, this reviewer liked particularly one 
given in the chapter, “Your Social Security.” 
The authors guide the young person 
through all the intricacies of dining out, 
from checking coats and wraps, through the 
proper use of silverware, to the graceful exit 
after paying the check. 

There are numerous charts, informal and 
thought provoking check-lists, and “You 
Might Like To Read” lists for further inves- 
tigation on particular topics. The book is 
illustrated throughout with simple but ef- 
fective cartoon-like drawings. 

The logical treatment of subjects could 
have been made more obvious in the Table 
of Contents if this had been divided into the 
four major parts representing the four gen- 
eral areas with which the book deals. Also, 
since this is Volume III of The Insight 
Series, the readers might like to have become 
acquainted with the companions of this ex- 
cellent volume, but unfortunately the ap- 
propriate information is not given. 

It should be pointed out, perhaps, that 
the viewpoints in this book are presented on 
the guidance level. Furthermore, these 
viewpoints approximate more closely the 
Williamson viewpoint (especially as repre- 
sented in the April, 1958, issue of the Per- 
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sonnel and Guidance Journal) rather than 
the Rogers’ viewpoint. The clinical charac- 
ter of the adolescent is not explored, the 
language and terminology is that of the 
classroom and not the clinic, and the au- 
thors’ viewpoint is directed more to the pli- 
able rather than to the conflict-bound ado- 
lescent. 

All in all, this is an unusually thorough 
and practical guidance manual which many 
an adolescent will find very helpful. The 
harassed guidance teacher and the high 
school counselor will welcome this work as 
a miniature encyclopedia of guidance with 
an amazing amount of information gathered 
conveniently in one volume.—ALBERT FRAN- 
cis GRAU, S.]., Director, Psychological Serv- 
ices Bureau, Georgetown University. 


a <-> — —_—_—_—- 


Tue CuurcH: THe GIFTED AND THE Re- 
TARDED CuiLp, by Charles F. Kemp. St. 
Louis: The Bethany Press, 1957. 186 pp. 
$3.50. 


D: Cuar.es F. Kemp, of Texas Christian 


University, presents in this book an in- 
troduction to the problem of the exceptional 
child and relates this topic to the role of 
the church in meeting the spiritual needs 
of this group. 

While designed primarily for laymen who 
are interested in religious education, the dis- 
cussion of the mentally retarded and the 
gifted would do credit to many a course in 
psychology or guidance taught at the college 
level. Dr. Kemp has worked the neat trick 
of simplicity of style and expression, and yet 
at the same time his material is technically 
correct and comprehensive in coverage. 

The major thesis presented is the prob- 
lem of adjusting the religious education of 
the child to his mental capacity. While 
schools have been concerned with this sub- 
ject for decades, it would appear that little 
attention has been devoted to this pressing 
problem by religious education leaders. Is 
it reasonable to expect that all children can 
acquire the same depth of religious under- 
standing or that they are all prepared for 
church membership at a given chronologi- 
cal age? Dr. Kemp argues that the church 
must concern itself with these and similar 
problems if the religious training of our 
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youth is to be more than a pleasant way to 
spend an hour on a Sunday morning. 

Considerable attention is given to the his- 
torical background of the treatment and 
diagnosis of both the mentally retarded and 
the gifted. While this material might be of 
interest to the student enrolled in a course 
in tests and measurements at the college 
level, its inclusion in a book designed for 
laymen and religious workers is open to 
question. This is not a major fault and cer- 
tainly we would rather have authors err on 
the side of over-comprehensiveness than in- 
adequate coverage. 

It is apparent that the author has merely 
scratched the surface and that the interested 
pastor or religious teacher will need to de- 
vote much time and study to this topic if 
his understanding of the exceptional child 
is to be more than a polite tip of the hat in 
the right direction. Dr. Kemp's book is an 
excellent jumping-off place for those who 
wish to gain insight on this vitally impor- 
tant topic.—Epwarp |. DuRNALL, JR., Dean, 
Nasson College. 
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Reports of Survey Findings 


Characteristics and Professional Staff of 
Outpatient Psychiatric Clinics, Public 
Health Monograph No. 49, Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, 1957. 87 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: GPO, $.60. 


This monograph is the first in a projected series 
designed to provide nationwide statistical informa- 
tion on outpatient facilities and functioning. The 
material is gathered through a nationwide reportin 
program on outpatient clinics, in cooperation wit 
state mental health authorities. Clinics are defined 
in this report as outpatient psychiatric clinics where 
a psychiatrist, in attendance at regularly scheduled 
hours, takes the medical responsibility for all pa- 
tients in the clinic. More than 1,200 clinics are in- 
cluded in the report. 

Selected sections include scope, methodology, and 
limitations of the data, characteristics of clinics, pro- 
fessional staff and man-hours, phic distribu- 
tion of clinic resources, clinic variation in profes- 
sional staff and man-hours, and a tabular appendix 
of more than 50 pages. 

Illustrations of the wealth of information result- 
ing from the survey report include the ye 
Only 50 per cent of the clinics operate on a full- 
time basis. Approximately 70 per cent of the clinics 
have a basic clinic team representing psychiatry, 
clinical psychology, and psychiatric social work. 
Approximately 5 cent of the full-time clinics 
have professional trainees in addition to the regular 
staff. Assuming minimum need for clinic service 
to be one full-time clinic (140 or more clinic pro- 
fessional man-hours per week) for each 100,000 
population, only seven states and the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii are so equipped (New York, 
Massachusetts, Kansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Dela- 
ware, and Rhode Island). 


The Training of Federal Employees, Per- 
sonnel Methods Series No. 7, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, 1958. 146 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: GPO, $.45. 


As of early 1955, a Federal Training Policy re- 
quired all agencies to formulate and maintain a 
systematic plan for development, training, and ef- 
fective use of their manpower resources. This re- 
port is a summary of reports from the agencies on 
their personnel training programs. Selected topics 
include: agency organization for training; trainin 
programs and activities (including clerical an 
office training, supervisory and management train- 
ing, technical, scientific, and professional training, 
skilled trades and crafts, maintenance and repairs, 
etc); methods of training; and major problems and 
recommendations. 

The extent of training functions compiled in 
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this fashion is impressive. It is organized by occu- 
pational area. ¢ volume’s value would be in- 
creased by cross-indexing according to federal —- 
The reader will have to work to determine the kin 
of training ~ carried on by any particular 
governmental department. 


The Use of Supervisory MANAGEMENT 
Magazine in Supervisory Development Pro- 
grams, 1958. American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Il pp. Available upon request. 


This pamphlet reports the results of a fact-finding 
survey by the American Management Association on 
how company practices and reactions are affected 
by the monthly periodical, Supervisory Management. 
The data represent responses from approximately 
300 subscribing companies, as well as a more inten- 
sive survey of 13 supervisory training programs. 

Any effort in the direction of evaluation of pro- 
grams is worthy of recognition and encouragement. 
This effort, while largely anecdotal, does provide 
vivid illustrations of wide variations in company 
practices with regard to the role of supervision and 
the use of such magazine material. Apparently, sub- 
scription in and of itself is not at all predictive of 
affective usage. 


Handbook of Trade Terms 


Words for Work, Handbook of Trade 
Terms for a Tutoring Program for New 
Americans, Revised Edition, 1958. Jewish 
Vocational Service of Greater Boston, 72 
Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 140 pp. 
$1.00. 


This list of trade terms, edited by S. N. Feingold, 
was prepared as an aid for the National Council of 
Jewish Women (Boston Section) in their tutoring 
program. The particular jobs for which words are 
supplied are a sample of those in which new Ameri- 
cans have been successfully placed. Words were 
selected from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
from suggestions made by counselors in voluntary 
commercial and government agencies, and from job 
descriptions provided by employers. Trade terms 
are given in English and German, although this is 
not stated in the title. 

Contents include seven pages of general employ- 
ment terms, followed a. trade terms for 29 cate- 
gories of occupations. € occupations are arranged 
alphabetically, as are the terms within each occupa- 
tional cat The Jewish Vocational Service ies 
found that the process of appropriate job placement 
is facilitated when individuals have a knowledge of 
basic job terminology in spite of their limited con- 
versational English. 
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During the four years of its existence, the 
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three basic steps for qualification. 


° istment Screening Test. When a high 
school student applies for the Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program, he or she will be given an 
enlistment screening test, to determine the 


applicant's general qualifications for service in 
this program. 


2. Course Determination. Upon passing the 
enlistment screening test, the student will dis- 
cuss his academic background and interests 
with the Army Recruiter. on the infor- 
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choice course and two so that if 
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graduate actually enlist. Then, following basic 
processing and training, he will go directly to 
the Graduate Specialist school of his choice. 


The Army believes you will agree that through 

lification procedures there is little 
risk that @ high school graduate will find him- 
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Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Professional Training, Licensing and Certification 


The Committee had as its assignment the 
task of developing a set of recommended 
standards for certifying school counselors. 
The following is a report of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 


Counselor Preparation 
Recommendations for Minimum Standards 


Introduction 


Recommendations for training standards of coun- 
selors have generally come from three organizations: 
The American Psychology Association (APA), the 
National Vocational Guidance Association (NVGA), 
and the National Association of Guidance Supervi- 
sors and Counselor Trainers (NAGSCT). Recom- 
mendations of the last group undoubtedly have had 
the most influence in shaping state certification 
laws and in determining the nature of training curri- 
cula. In establishing requirements, many states have 
taken the recommendations of the 8th National 
Conference of NAGSCT [9] verbata. Graduate 
courses have been designed around the areas sug- 
gested in the Conference report; the area headings 
themselves have, indeed, served as titles for many 
of these courses. 

While there is probably general agreement that 
these recommendations have served a useful function, 
the Professional Training, Licensing and Certifica- 
tion Committee has felt that they should be recon- 
sidered to determine whether they apply adequately 
to current needs of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association (APGA). The project was 
officially authorized at the 1956 APGA Convention. 
The Committee began by considering recommenda- 
tions for certification of school counselors. During 
the year it became apparent that groups not directly 
affected by certification were equally concerned with 
counselor training. Therefore, the emphasis was 
shifted from counselor certification to counselor 
preparation. 

The Committee studied the following sources of 
information: 

a. Reports of the various divisions of APGA 

b. Reports of Division 17 of the APA 
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c. State laws relative to counselor certification 

d. Opinions of a sample of persons who are ac- 
tively engaged in counselor training or in counselor 
supervision 

e. State laws for licensing or certification of psy- 
chologists 

f. Professional literature 

The purpose of this report is to suggest minimum 
requirements which should be common to all coun- 
selors. It is hoped that these recommendations may 
serve as follows: 

1. To suggest minimum standards for various di- 
visions of APGA concerned with training and 
certification. 

. To suggest minimum standards for state certi- 
fication of school counselors. 

. To provide support to the efforts of the various 
states which are in the process of raising the 
present certification requirements or which are 
trying to establish some form of counselor 
certification. 

. To provide local communities with some indica- 
tion of the preparation they should expect of 
counselors. 

5. To encourage training 
evaluate their curricula and to encourage co- 
operation among institutions in program re- 
view and development. 

Counseling is conducted on many levels and by 
persons with varied training and experience. More- 
over, the counseling function is handled variously; 
the Michigan Conference [6] identified three pat- 
terns: (a) counseling more or less incidental to 
other work (as with, e¢.g., teacher, minister, etc.); 
(b) definite counseling responsibilities combined 
with other duties (as with, e.g., teacher-counselor); 
and (c) full-time counseling and related activities. 

The Committee believes that professional guidance 
workers have a substantial responsibility to the first 
group. Since this group has many opportunities 
for engaging in counseling activities, it is essential 
that they be aware of the limits to their competen- 
cies and the desirability and techniques of working 
effectively with professionally trained personnel. 
rhis report, however, is focused on groups 2 and 3 
and, since the primary concern of the Committee is 


institutions to re- 
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with minimum standards for those who have assigned 
counseling responsibilities, no distinction is made 
between them thereafter. 


Role and Function of Counselors 


Counselors function in many settings, each pre- 
senting a different clientele with different kinds of 
problems. There are, however, basic factors in the 
counseling process that remain constant. The 
Michigan Conference [6] identified the following 
five basic goals of the counseling process: 

1. Increasing the accuracy of the individual's self- 
percepts. 

2. Increasing the accuracy of the individual's en- 
vironmental perceptions. 

3. Integrating the individual's self-percepts with 
environmental realities and perceptions. 

4. Presenting relevant information. 

5. Improving the individual's ability to make and 
execute plans. 

These five goals basically define the counseling 
process as this committee conceives it. 

The counselor, to be sure, is not the only person 
who contributes to the basic aims of the counseling 
process. Yet, the counselor, by virtue of his pro- 
fessional preparation and assignment, performs 
unique roles in helping the client integrate his 
many different experiences and in making sure that 
he is aware of the wide variety of experiences avail- 
able to him. 

Although the counselor spends the larger part of 
his time working with persons who do not present 
serious behavior disorders, he should be able to 
recognize these disorders and to work effectively 
with specialists in the problems such persons con- 
front. The counselor must, therefore, have a broad 
assortment of perceptions and skills. 

The necessity for breadth in counselor preparation 
curricula thus creates a fundamental problem. Is it 
possible for a counselor to achieve breadth without 
seriously sacrificing depth in the development of 
specific skills? At the doctoral level, a counselor 
might be able to develop competencies in many 
areas. But because of the present under-supply of 
professionally prepared counselors, and because of 
the inability of many organizations to pay for such 
highly prepared personnel, the suggestion that all 
counselors be prepared at the doctoral level would 
be unrealistic. Hence, some compromise is necessary 
between the kind of training which is considered 
desirable, and that which is reasonably adequate 
and desirable in the near future. 


Counselor Trainee Selection 


The welfare of the prospective trainee, of the 
public, and of the profession, together with the 
limitation of training facilities, necessitate careful 
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selection of counselor trainees. Because of the cru- 
dity of current selection methods and the difficulty 
in establishing valid criteria for counseling success, 
however, the validity of the wide variety of selection 
techniques and procedures remains to be determined. 
There would probably be general agreement that 
it is desirable to select trainees who are intellec- 
tually able, professionally motivated, emotionally 
and socially mature, and who are able to sustain 
intimate inter-personal relationships enriched by 
their experiences. Yet, general agreement on the 
desirable configuration of these characteristics 
would be difficult if not impossible to obtain. Ac- 
tually, there may be several different configurations 
which would be equally desirable. It is also quite 
possible that some of these traits have little validity 
and that other more important traits have been 
overlooked. Moreover, judgments concerning the 
degree to which a prospective student possesses these 
characteristics are subject to considerable error, 
possibly because the traits have not been opera- 
tionally defined. 

A common prerequisite to entering a counselor 
training program is evidence of work experience, 
usually a number of years in teaching, and a year 
or more in an occupation other than teaching. The 
rationale most frequently given is that work experi- 
ence helps the counselor establish effective relation- 
ships with colleagues and enhances understanding 
of clients’ problems. Perhaps the rationale for such 
a requirement is sound. Yet, examination of state 
certification laws and many training programs indi- 
cates that the emphasis is on the quantity of work, 
not on the quality or nature of the work experience 
obtained. Future research may indicate that some 
kinds of work experience are actually detrimental 
One suspects that some teachers wish to enter coun- 
seling because they have not been successful as 
teachers, that some workers have floated around 
from job to job and “wish to help others avoid the 
mistakes they made.” It is questionable whether 
such work experience is helpful to counselor or to 
counselee. Careful consideration of the quality of 
experiences obtained in the various kinds of work 
is needed. This consideration might include the 
possibility of providing planned work experience as 
a part of the training program. 

Many able persons may decide not to enter coun- 
seling as a career because of experience require- 
ments which are too demanding and which, in fact, 
may have little validity. The Committee suggests 
that other kinds of experience, such as leisure time 
and volunteer activities, might provide the same 
skills and understanding which supposedly result 
from employment. This entire range of problems 
needs careful study. 

Other selection devices include academic records, 
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achievement and intelligence tests, interest inven- 
tories, personality tests, interviews, and letters of 
recommendation. Because of our present limited 
knowledge, it is more likely that these devices will 
screen out the obvious misfits than that they will 
identify potentially effective counselors. Screening 
at this level, however, is very important. 

Evaluation and screening of students is a continu- 
ous process. When it becomes apparent that (be- 
cause, e.g., of lack of self-understanding) a student is 
unable to establish effective counseling relationships, 
he should be encouraged to consider a field of work 
other than counseling. Thus, it is necessary for the 
training institution to place the student in situa- 
tions which will permit the staff to make valid judg- 
ments about him. In order to judge a student's 
counseling ability, it would appear necessary to ob- 
serve him in counseling relationships. Also, the 
training program should provide ample opportunity 
for the student to make continuous and critical self- 
evaluations. How can the student evaluate his 
ability to sustain intimate interpersonal relationships 
without first hand experiences? 

The undergraduate program of the prospective 
counselor should include prerequisites which will 
permit him to profit from his graduate training 
without necessitating a lower level of graduate in- 
struction to conform to his lack of background. Un- 
doubtedly, there will be disagreement as to what 
undergraduate training is most appropriate. Per- 


haps a broad general education, including biological 
and physical sciences, mathematics and humanities, 
with some degree of specialization in the behavioral 
sciences, ¢.g., psychology and sociology, would be 


most appropriate. The undergraduate program 
should not include specialized skill or technique 
courses, however, although the student should have 
some underlying theory and philosophy upon which 
the technique courses are based. Many of the intro- 
ductory courses in measurement, statistics, develop- 
mental psychology, mental hygiene, etc., should be 
considered as part of the undergraduate program 
and should not be included in the graduate sequence 
which is envisaged in this report. 


Graduate Training 


It is recommended that the Master’s degree be 
considered minimum for counselor preparation. 
This recommendation is made for two reasons: (a) 
Requiring the Master’s degree increases the prob- 
ability that the course work will be offered in an 
institution which has sufficient depth in faculty and 
facilities to offer a rich training program. Cur- 
rently some institutions have one person offering 
all courses in the counseling curriculum. It is doubt- 
ful whether any one person has sufficient experience 
and training to offer instruction of any depth in all 
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areas. (b) Requiring a Master's degree helps to 
insure an integrated training program. Some states 
now accept, for certification purposes, courses taken 
at approved institutions if course title reasonably re- 
sembles requirements in the state laws. Moreover, 
courses taken through correspondence or through 
extension offerings are accepted. It is difficult to 
see how such a series of courses can have any con- 
tinuity preparation, whereas extended work in one 
institution enables the trainee to acquire, along with 
skills and technical knowledge, a set of professional 
attitudes and values which may be difficult to de- 
velop in a “patchwork” program. 

The Committee does not wish to recommend the 
length of time required to obtain the Master's de- 
gree. It might exceed one year. Rehabilitation 
counselor preparation, for example, already requires 
a two-year program. The length of time will de- 
pend to some extent on the undergraduate back- 
ground required of students who enter the program, 
and must be related to other requirements which 
the would-be counselor faces. It is doubtful that 
many persons would aspire to the job of school 
counselor if they are required to complete one gradu- 
ate year for teaching credentials, teach for two 
years, then complete two additional graduate years 
for a counseling credential—a total of five years to 
prepare for a job often paying no more than that 
of a teacher with one year of graduate work. 

In considering the content of the Master's pro- 
gram, the Committee suggests eight broad areas. 
The Committee has no intention of suggesting these 
areas as course titles. In view of current lack of 
knowledge as to the most effective type of course 
organization, institutional experimentation should 
be encouraged. 

1. Personality Organization and Development: A 
knowledge and appreciation of theories of person- 
ality organization and development appears to be 
fundamental to counseling theory and practice. It 
seems reasonable to expect counselors to have some 
concept of the “norms” of behavior, as well as how 
much deviation from these “norms” can be tolerated 
before remedial efforts are required. Counselors 
should be able to recognize their limitations in deal- 
ing with behavior disorders and should know how to 
work effectively with other mental health specialists. 
Along with knowledge of human behavior, the 
trainee should become increasingly able to assess his 
own assets and liabilities. Improved self-knowledge 
should be a goal of the entire program, however, 
not just of courses in personality theory. Courses 
in this area should have as prerequisites under- 
graduate courses such as developmental and edu- 
cational psychology, which are typically a part of 
training curricula for teachers. 

2. Environmental Factors in Adjustment: This 
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area should include a study of environmental factors 
which affect behavior and which, as a result, are 
involved in the counseling process. It would en- 
compass information about labor market dynamics, 
sociology of work, sources of occupational and edu- 
cational literature, occupational choice, community 
resources, etc. Such information should be con- 
sidered in relation to other environmental factors 
which influence behavior. Thus, the scope would be 
much broader than that of the typical course on 
occupational information. The emphasis should be 
on the question of why certain factors operate in 
our culture as well as that of how to deal with them. 

3. Individual Appraisal: The purpose of this area 
is to provide knowledge of the nature and range 
of human abilities, interests, and other personal 
characteristics as well as to provide familiarity with 
more common methods of measuring and appraising 
them. Methods of appraisal considered here range 
from formal tests to counseling interviews. An 
understanding of measurement theory is necessary to 
training in appraisal techniques. Therefore, the 
Committee suggests that an introductory course in 
tests and measurement and in statistics should be 
prerequisite to training in this area. 

It is not to be expected that a student will be able 
to acquire more than a survey of projective tests in a 
Master’s program without slighting other essential 
areas. There is also a question as to how proficient 
a trainee on this level can become in the use and 
interpretation of individual tests of intelligence. 
Perhaps proficiency with individual tests depends 
to some extent on the undergraduate background 
with which the trainee enters the program. 

4. Statistics and Research Methodology: This area 
emphasizes the ability to read and to evaluate the 
published research in the counseling field. This 
is particularly crucial in using tests, for many de- 
velopments concerning test validity and test usage 
appear in journals rather than in publishers’ 
manuals. Most of the counselor's knowledge about 
tests must be gleaned from journals if he is to in- 
terpret tests to clients or if he is to work effectively 
with teachers and others who make use of test 
results. Thus, the counselor should have more 
knowledge than that commonly covered in an 
elementary course of descriptive statistics. He 
must know something about tests of significance, 
their limitations and advantages, and when they can 
be used appropriately. Moreover, he should be able 
to determine whether conclusions drawn from vari- 
ous studies are warranted in light of the research 
designs. The Committee is not necessarily recom- 
mending additional courses in statistics and research 
design. With some rearrangement in method and 
content, these competencies probably could be ob- 
tained from several existing courses. 
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5. Philosophical and Professional Orientation: 
The work of the counselor often involves situations 
embodying broad social and philosophical implica- 
tions. To guide his behavior in these instances he 
needs to understand the philosophical bases under- 
lying the objectives of personnel work. Also, effort 
should be made to help him develop an awareness 
of his ethical responsibilities to individuals and to 
the institutions in which he works. Consideration 
should be given to the development of counseling 
as a profession, factors which led to its beginning, 
the setting in which it now functions, and probable 
future trends, and to professional obligations, not 
only to counseling, but also to related professions. 
Perhaps this area should include information about 
practices in various types of agencies in which coun- 
seling occurs. 

6. Counseling: This area is intended to provide 
the trainee with knowledge of theories of counseling, 
as well as some practice in counseling through labo- 
ratory experiences. Practice in counseling has often 
been neglected, particularly during the Master's 
program. Undoubtedly many first-year graduate 
students‘will be able to work effectively with clients. 
However, careful selection of clients and close 
supervision will be essential. Even with relatively 
inexperienced trainees there are many kinds of activi- 
ties which can make theory concrete and practical 
for them. Examples of such activities are case con- 
ferences, case studies, recordings, and role playing 
of counseling situations. 

Activities such as these provide the staff with ex- 
cellent opportunities for observing trainees as a part 
of the screening process. They also provide the 
trainee a basis for self-evaluation. Through par- 
ticipation in these activities he can determine if 
counseling provides experiences which are satisfying 
to him. 

7. Group Guidance: A large portion of the coun- 
selor’s time is spent in working directly with groups 
or in consulting with others (e.g., teachers) who in 
turn work with groups. Thus, he should understand 
the dynamics of group behavior and should be 
acquainted with the most effective ways of working 
with groups. 

8. Supervised Practicum: The Committee feels 
that this is one of the most important aspects of the 
training program. It is here that the student is able 
to integrate his learning, to make mistakes, and to 
profit from them with the help of a supervisor. The 
counselor should not attempt to work independently 
until he has had some closely supervised experience. 
The somewhat arbitrary figure of 120 hours for one 
semester is suggested as the amount of time to devote 
to this activity. This is in addition to time spent in 
laboratory work accompanying various courses in 
the training program. 





The Committee feels that even more important 
than the number of hours devoted to supervised 
practicum is the quality and the nature of the super- 
vision in practicum placement. Whenever possible, 
it is desirable for the supervisor to have the equiva- 
lent of a doctorate in counseling or in some closely 
related field. All supervisors should have the equi- 
valent of the minimum requirements, in both train- 
ing and experience, for professional membership 
in NVGA. 

Since this Committee was concerned only with 
minimum preparation in areas which are common 
to all counselors, several important problems have 
not been considered. For example, do counselors 
working with different age clients require different 
patterns of preparation? The Committee suggests 
that the basic areas remain similar but with slightly 
different emphasis in certain aspects of the program. 
An elementary school counselor would undoubtedly 
be more concerned with appraisal techniques ap- 
propriate with children than would counselors who 
work with adults. It seems likely that this differ- 
ence in interests could be accommodated within the 
framework of this report. A second major problem 
involves the type of training necessary to prepare 
the counselor for certain roles which are a function 
of the setting in which he works. For example, 
does a school counselor need special preparation in 
how to consult with teachers and parents? Much 
of this job probably could be accomplished through 
the areas outlined above, particularly in the 
practicum experience. However, problems such as 
these clearly need careful study. 

The recommendations of this report have been 
made in the belief that the counseling profession 
will continue to move in the direction of more 
adequate standards of preparation and of service. 


Therefore, the Committee wishes to re-emphasize 
that these recommendatioas are suggested as mini- 
mum requirements and not necessarily as what 
would be most desirable-—-Lawrence STEWART, 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Chairman; Grant NoREM; PAUL 
POLMANTIER; ROLAND Ross; JAMES SAUM. Commitiee 
for 1956 included: C. C. DUNsMooR; VIRGINIA 
KeeHAN; F. P. ROBINSON. 
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APGA Convention comes to Cleveland, Ohio, March 23-26 
Headquarters will be Hotel Cleveland, in the shadow of the Terminal Tower 
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From the Executive Director... 





y EDITOR of this Journal is an astute 
and accomplished gentleman who has 
very persuasive ways. A suggestion means 
a command. These must be valuable quali- 
ties for an Editor as evidenced by the stature 
of the Journal. A few days ago, he made 
one of his suggestions that one month this 
letter might be devoted to some of the ac- 
tivities of the Executive Director and I 
knew that this suggestion was a command. 

It gives me a very warm feeling to be 
able to say to people that I represent the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. In this capacity, during the past year 
particularly, I have been endeavoring to 
carry out the legislative policies of the 
Executive Council with many of the promi- 
nent political leaders of this nation. But 
the relationships of the Association are 
vastly wider than the legislative field. Let 
me tell you about a few of them. 

During the summer, I had the privilege 
of a long discussion with the Education 
Editor of Life. We talked for hours about 
guidance and student personnel work, what 
counselors do on their jobs, some of the 
many problems that guidance personnel 
continually face, and a few of the great 
ideas for human development that are im- 
plicit in guidance work. This discussion 
is evidence of an important relationship. 
It it very probable that Life will run a 
feature article on the work of the school 
counselor and I was pleased to be able to 
represent the Association in laying the 
groundwork for such an article and in pro- 
viding a few specific suggestions to start 
this. 

You are well aware that a very important 
realm of my work is APGA’s relationships 
with foundations. These relationships are 
not single attempts to achieve acceptance 
of a project, but rather continuing associa- 
tions which assure that changes and devel- 
opments in guidance and the pupil per- 
sonnel profession are continually brought 
to attention and that my relationship with 
individuals continues on a warm, friendly 
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basis. In this setting, you might like to 
know that since early summer I have been 
having a series of informal chats with per- 
sons in the National Institute of Mental 
Health. There are, of course, a great many 
interests which this Association and NIMH 
have in common. At some point it is very 
likely that these discussions will crystallize 
in some specific projects of joint interest 
which will then be discussed by our Execu 
tive Council. 

These two examples are typical of some ol 
the long-term relationships to which I de 
vote considerable time. There are many 
others. You may be interested in a quick 
run-down of a few more. The Executive 
Director serves as a member of the Fed 
eral Advisory Council on Employment S 
curity of Secretary of Labor Mitchell. This 
group meets from time to time to discuss 
placement, occupational information, and 
other matters of common interest. 

The Executive Direcior personally rep 
resents the Association on the American 
Council on Education’s Commission on 
Education and International Affairs. An 
other group of continuing concern is the 
Educational Policies Commission of the Na 
tional Education Association, on which | 
serve as a consultant. 

The staff of Dr. James B. Conant’s Study 
of the American High School is in con 
tinual contact with this office. In the sci 
entific community, you know that we have 
many relationships, and a very recent addi 
tion to the realm of guidance-scientific in 
terests is the American Institute of Physics. 

Occasionally I represent one of our fel 
low associations at a conference. During 
the past year I represented the Interna 
tional Vocational Guidance Association at 
UNESCO meetings in New York and at 
the meetings of the Inter-American Seminai 
on Overall Planning for Education in 
Washington, sponsored by the Organiza 
tion of American States and by UNESCO 
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The GAP Gage 





DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


A: or THE end of July, 16 Branches of 
APGA and NVGA had made Branch 
gifts to GAP, totaling $1,090. The con- 
tributing Branches to date are as follows: 
Detroit and Vicinity, Greater Boston, Heart 
of America, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Lansing 
Area, Long Island, Los Angeles, New Jersey, 
New York City, North Florida, Twin Cities, 
University of Colorado, Westchester-Put- 
nam-Rockland, and Western Pennsylvania. 

Size of Branch gifts to date ranges from 
the amount of $25 contributed by each of 
several of the smaller Branches to the $180 
given by the Westchester-Putnam-Rockland 
PGA. Modal Branch gift to date is $100 
and this amount was contributed by the 
Greater Boston, lowa, Long Island, Los 
Angeles, New Jersey, and Western Pennsyl- 
vania Branches. 

Adding the $342 voted to GAP by the 
New York State Counselors Association, we 
thus have a total to date of $1,432 from 
Branches and State Associations. This par- 
ticipation of 20 per cent of the Branches is 
a fine start, but only a mere fraction of what 
should logically be expected of the Branches 
and State Associations by GAP. While a 
number of other Branches and Associations 
have assured us that they will make a gift 
this Fall, several other outstanding Branches 
have not been heard from as yet. For the 
good of the GAP drive and that of the 
Branches themselves, it is essential that this 
percentage of Branch participation be in- 
creased to 100 per cent just as soon as 
possible. 

The GAP quota for Branch, State, and 
Local Association gifts has been set as “at 
least $30,000." This seems like a sizable 
amount and it is, but there is no good rea- 
son whatsoever why it cannot be attained 
and the $30,000 figure even exceeded. It 
means that every Branch officer and the 
members themselves must “get in on the 
act.” Even the smaller Branches should 
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contribute $100 or more, while 15 or 20 of 
the larger and more active Branches should 
give $1,000 or more. And the other half of 
the total number of APGA Branches should 
be in a position to give $500 each. 

When we speak of the above amounts we 
are talking in terms of the period from now 
to December 31, 1960. Your Branch Presi- 
dent has been invited to take immediate 
measures for inaugurating money-raising 
activities so that Branch gifts can be made 
by your Branch from time to time through- 
out this two-year period. We need to raise 
our sights and bolster our fortitude all 
along the line if GAP and APGA are to 
achieve their goals—a recognized must. 

GAP is vitally important to every Branch 
and guidance organization in the country. 
GAP is vitally important to every single 
member of APGA and to the many thou- 
sands of other personnel and guidance 
workers who should be members. The case 
is clear: Every guidance association and 
solid personnel worker has a responsibility, 
an obligation, a duty, if you will, to get be- 
hind GAP, as well as APGA and its activi- 
ties. No similar investment of time and 
money will bring greater good to the profes- 
sion and more gratifying personal satisfac- 
tions and benefits to you as an individual 
than to solidly support APGA and its ac- 
tivities, of which GAP currently rates 
among the highest of priorities. 

Only “live branches” add to the beauty 
and vitality of a tree. The same goes for 
APGA and NVGA Branches. What grows 
in the Branches is largely dependent upon 
how strong are the professional roots and 
how great is the fertility of the professional 
soil in which the roots seek life-giving 
nourishment. 

There’s much work still to be done, 
Ladies and Gentlemen of APGA, and both 
you and your branch have an obligation 
and vital stake in it, too. 
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WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 





THEopoRE LANDSMAN, who has been a 
member of the faculty of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee, has accepted 
an appointment as Professor of Education 
in the Department of Personnel Services at 
the University of Florida, Gainesville. 


S. NoRMAN FEINGOLD has resigned his posi- 
tion as Executive Director of the Boston 
Jewish Vocational Service and its Work 
Adjustment Center to become National Di- 
rector of the B’nai B'rith Vocational Service 
in Washington, D. C. 


Cuarwes H. Mivey, who was Professor of 
Psychology at Southwest Baptist College, 
Bolivar, Missouri, recently became Chair- 
man of the Department of Psychology and 
Director of Counseling Services at Howard 
Payne College, Brownwood, Texas. 


Jack Hutton, formerly a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Denver, has ac- 
cepted the position of Director of Student 
Affairs at Lewis-Clark Normal School, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


Rosert B. Kamm, former Dean of the 
Basic Division and Student Personnel Serv- 
ices for Texas A & M College, College Sta- 
tion, recently accepted the position of Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater. 


Gait F. Farwewt, former Associate Pro- 
fessor at Ohio State University, has assumed 
the position of Associate Professor in Educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, where 
he will work in the field of counselor prepa- 
ration. 


ALPHEUsS SANFORD has left his position as 
State Supervisor of Guidance Services in 
Vermont to become Assistant Professor of 
Education at the University of Maine, 
Orono. 


Gorpon V. ANDERSON, who was Associate 
Director of the Testing and Counseling Cen- 
ter of the University of Texas, Austin, as 
well as Associate Professor at the University, 
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has been advanced to Director of the Center 
and Professor of Educational Psychology. 

Eart A. Kore, former Director of the 
Summer Session and Adult Education at the 
University of Vermont, Burlington, has be- 
come Coordinator of Counseling Services at 
the University of Texas, Austin. 


Peter P. HALe was rated an outstanding 
Counseling Psychologist with the Veterans 
Administration, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Regional Office, at ceremonies conducted 
June 27, 1958. 


Frep Bieser, until recently Counselor for 
Sewanhaka District #2, Floral Park, New 
York, has become Director of Pupil Person- 
nel Services for the West Morris Regional 
High School, Chester, New Jersey. 


Deceased: Word has been received of the 
death of Dr. Joun W. Love of a heart at- 
tack on July 28. Dr. Love was Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Houston, Houston, Texas. 


State Membership Coordinators 
1958-1959 


THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS have accepted 
responsibility for heading the APGA mem- 
bership campaign in their respective states 
during the 1958-1959 year. One of their 
primary functions will be to coordinate the 
recruiting activities within their state. Each 
of these State Membership Coordinators 
will also head a State Membership Commit- 
tee composed of representatives from each 
APGA Division. 

Alabama: Walter G. Nelson, Director of Research 
and Guidance, Gadsden Public Schools, Gadsden 
Arizona: Robert L. Baker, 7227 E. Coronado Rd., 

Scottsdale 
Arkansas: Eugenia Rives, Counselor, |! 

High School, Marianna 
California: Northern: Noel Glasgow, Director of 

Counseling, Marysville High School, Marysville 

Southern: Clay M. Gjerde, 5028 Art St., San 

Diego 15 
Canada: Prairie Provinces: A. A 

67th Street, Edmonton, Alberta; Ontario, Quebec 

Harry O. Barrett, 90 Berkinshaw Crescent, Don 

Mills; Maritime Provinces: G. E. Perry, Depart- 

ment of Education, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 

Columbia: E. N. Ellis, 450 W. 58th Ave., 

couver 


4. Futrall 


Aldridge, 10811 


British 
Van- 





Colorado: Clarence W. Failor, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Connecticut: Jack H. Monderer, 860 Howard Ave., 
New Haven 11 

Delaware: Don J. Diffenbaugh, Director of Guid- 
ance, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Dover 

Florida: Margaret Gilkey, 275 N. W. Second St., 
Miami 36 

Georgia: Richard Kicklighter, Consultant in Guid- 
ance and Testing, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta 

Hawaii: Susan Daniels, University of Hawaii, 1801 
University Ave., Honolulu 

Idaho: Chauncey Abbott, 217 Peasley, Boise 

Illinois: Stanley W. Norton, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal 

Indiana: Lee F. Isaacson, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Purdue University, West Lafayette 

Kansas: H. Leigh Baker, 2040 Thackrey Rd., Man- 
hattan 

Kentucky: 
Lexington 

Louisiana: Russell E. Helmick, College of Edu- 
cation, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

Maine: Ruth Pennell, 251 Minot Ave., Auburn 

Maryland: Richard H. Byrne, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, College Park 

Massachusetts: Alice Hinckley, 1066 Amostown Rd., 


Kearney Campbell, 507 S. Bend Rd., 


West Springfield 


Michigan: Kenneth W. Rollins, Director of Guid- 
ance and Adjustment, Jackson Public Schools, 
Jackson 

Minnesota: 
Hopkins 

Mississippi: V. S. Mann, Head, Department of 
Guidance Education, Box 266, School of Educa- 
tion, Mississippi State College, State College 

Missouri: John L. Ferguson, Counselor Trainer, 
University of Missouri, 302 Hill Hall, Columbia 

Montana: Robert E. Gorman, 5614 E. Rosewood, 
Tucson, Arizona 

Nebraska: Doris McCaffey, Guidance 
Nebraska City Schools, Nebraska City 

Bernice McNaught, Reno High School, 


Ralph H. Johnson, 4246 Oakdrive Lane, 


Director, 


Nevada: 
Reno 

New Hampshire: Frank Glazier, Director of Guid- 
ance, Union School District, Keene 

New Jersey: J. Dale Weaver, R. D. 1, Morris Plains 

New Mexico: Arthur A. Wellck, 724 Solano Dr., 
N. E., Albuquerque 

New York: Paul B. McGann, Bureau of Guidance, 
State Department of Education, Albany | 

Ohio: Violet G. Bica, Cleveland Heights 
Schools, Cleveland Heights 

Funston F. Gaither, Professor of Edu- 

cation, University of Oklahoma, Norman 


City 


Oklahoma: 


Oregon: Frances McGill, Supervisor of Guidance, 
Portland Public Schools, 220 N. E. Beech St., 
Portland 

Pennsylvania: 
Hulmeville 

Rhode Island: C. James Herrick, 450 Laurel Hill 
Ave., Cranston 9 

South Carolina: Ellen Lyles, State Guidance Super- 
visor, Department of Education, Columbia 

South Dakota: Gerald M. Fort, Associate Profes- 
sor, South Dakota College, Brookings 

Tennessee: Lawrence DeRidder, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Texas: Edward C. Bonk, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton 

Utah: Clara Richards, 386 N. First E., Farmington 

Virginia: Rebie Lassiter, John Marshall High 
School, 800 E. Marshall St., Richmond 19 

Washington: Eugene E. Downer, 209 Olympic 
Place, Apt. 10, Seattle 

West Virginia: Berthold G. Pauley, 1942 Bona 
Vista Dr., Charleston 

Wisconsin: Theodore J. Kuemmerlein, 1111 N. 10th 
St., Milwaukee 1 

Wyoming: Lyle L. Miller, 37 Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie 


Marion E. Peck, 331 Main St., 


Life Subscribers to APGA 


Tue First ListinG of Life Subscribers ap- 
peared in the October, 1957, issue of the 
Journal. This list includes those persons 
who have become Life Subscribers since 
that time. 


Apetson, RutH W 121 Emeline St, Providence 6, 
mS. 

ALLION, HeLteN 1420 New York Ave, NW, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

ALTMEYER, Doris S 

Amimoto, Grorce M 
T. H. 

ANnprEws, R Duane Consult, Guid, State Dept Pub 
Instr, Capitol Bldg, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

ARBUCKLE, DucaLtp S_ Prof Educ, Boston Univ, 332 
Bay State Rd, Boston 15, Mass. 

ARNOLD, ANDREW O 1011 Berkeley Ave, Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

ASHCRAFT, KENNETH B 
Colo. 

ATHAN, Pau W 
Calif. 

BAINES, 


2615 Higbee Rd, Adelphi, Md 
1178 Fort St, Honolulu 13, 


2070 S Cook St, Denver 10 


4651 Conrad Ave, San Diego 17 


Avsrrta Dir Guid, 1300 Capitol Ave 
Houston 2, Tex. 

Barry, BeRNepINE Univ Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo 

Basso, Mary D Supv Guid Placemt, 20 Summer 


St, Providence 3, R. L. 
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Baxt, Rotanp Exec Dir, Federation Empl & Guid 
Serv, 42 E 41st St, New York 17, N. Y. 

BeaMer, Georce C Prof Psych, North Texas State 
Coll, Box 5351, Denton, Tex. 

Bearp, Ricnarp L_ 1621 Bruce Ave, Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Bett, Percy B Chief Couns Sec, VA, 6189 NE 
187th Pl, Seattle 55, Wash. 

BENNETT, WiLMA 748 S Pasco St, Covina, Calif. 

BERGSTRESSER, JOHN L_ Dean Stus, Chico State Coll, 
Chico, Calif. 

Bica, Viotet G 2481 Noble Rd, Apt 9G, Cleveland 
Heights 21, Ohio. 

Bica, Vircinta M 2481 Noble Rd, Apt 9G, Cleve- 
land Heights 21, Ohio. 

BLACK, BERNARD R_ Asst 
Univ, Athens, Ohio. 

BLANCHARD, Howarp L_ Dir Guid, Des Moines Pub 
Sch, 15th & Center Sts, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Burrz, Morris E Guid Dir, Normandy Sch Dist, 
8437 Crixdale, University City 24, Mo. 

Bossitt, W Lesuie Dir Pupil Pers Serv, Fox Lane 
Sch, Bedford, N. Y. 

Bonk, Epwarp C_ Asst Dir Guid, North Texas State 
Coll, 1026 Thomas, Denton, Tex. 

BoOoKBINDER, Harotp 150 Mosher Rd, Delmar, N. Y. 

Bospe.t, Betty J Coll Educ, Elem Educ Div, Univ 
Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

BRANTLEY, Epwarp J Registrar, Clark Coll, Atlanta 
14, Ga. 

Britt, F ARTHUR 
mington 5, Del. 

BrocHarD, JoHN H_ Sch Educ, Univ Buffalo, Buffalo 
14, N. Y. 

Brown, Grorce A 703 Greenville St, 
$s. C. 

Brown, Rosert Rocers Assoc Prof Educ, Northern 
Illinois Univ, DeKalb, Ill. 

Burcket, CuristiaAN E Publisher, The College Blue 
Book, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Burnett, Cottins W Coord Stu Pers, Coll Educ, 
Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Busu, StanteyY G Couns, Littleton HS, Littleton, 
Colo. 

Cavxins, JaMEs E 63 Cobalt Lane, Westbury, N. Y. 

CAMPBELL, J CHANDLER 45 North St, Katonah, 
N. Y. 

CANFIELD, Grorce W 
Largo, Fla. 

CAPLAN, STANLEY W_ Assoc Coord Guid, Albuquer- 
que Public Sch, 709 Espanola, NE, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Capweti, Dora F 
6, Pa. 

CARMAN, JANE C 
Calif. 

CaRRINGTON, DorotHy H 5948 N Winthrop, Chi- 
cago 40, Ill 


Dean, Univ Coll, Ohio 


1413 Spruce Ave, Oak Hill, Wil- 


Anderson, 


Coord Guid, Largo Sr HS, 


1035 N Negley Ave, Pittsburgh 


10831 Golf Links Rd, Oakland 5, 
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Carrot, Mary E Asst Dir Guid, New Bedford HS, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

CAUFFIEL, Paut W Southern State Coll, Magnolia, 
Ark. 

Cave, Ricuarp T Major USAF, WADC (Area B), 
Box 8305, Wright Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

CHANDLER, Everett M California State Polytechnic 
Coll, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

CHANGARIS, Grorce D Asst Dean Stus, Univ Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

CHARLTON, JouN S_ Dir, Div Child Development & 
Guid, Dept Public Instr, Dover, Del. 

CHerRvENIK, Emtty 115 Bascom Hall, Univ Wiscon 
sin, Madison 6, Wis. 

Ciark, Frorence E 5529 University Ave, Chicago 
37, Il. 

Couen, Eu E_ Exec Secy, Natl Child Labor Comm, 
43-31 Ithaca St, Elmhurst 73, N. Y. 

Comps, Cuartes F BOCES Guid Cen, 45 
St, Katonah, N. Y 

CONNELL, ELLEN F Coord Guid Serv, Erie Sch Dist, 
Admin Annex, 224 French St, Erie, Pa. 

Cook, Harriet P Monticello Coll, Godfrey, Ill 

Cook, Katuryn G Supv Guid, Arlington Co Public 
Sch, 1426 N Quincy St, Arlington, Va. 

Cooxe, He.ten P 70 Clinton Ave, South Nyack 
= os 

Corsin, ArtHUR J Dean Boys, 3415 Norwood St 
Columbus 24, Ohio. 

Corre, Mary P 608 
Ohio. 

CosTeLLo, Harry J 
- we 

Corrie, Wi.u1aM C Guid Bur, Univ Kansas, Law 
rence, Kans 

Coursey, JAMES E 
Baltimore 22, Md. 

633 E 19th St, Brooklyn 30, N. ¥ 

St, Flushing 54 


North 


E McMillan, Cincinnati 6 


27 Floral Lane, Westbury, L. L., 


7221 Shipway Rd, Dundalk 

Crow, Lester D 

Daniets, D Howarp 35-21 149th 
4 

Davis, JAMES P 

DeEEcaN, JAMES V 

DIAMOND, SOLOMON 
2, Calif. 

DiFFENBAUGH, DonaLp J State Dir Guid, Box 191 
Dover, Del. 

DiMicnaet, Satvatore G Reg Rep, US Off Voc 
Rehab, 13-38 Parsons Blvd, New York 57, N. Y 

Dirsoyr, Witsert J Assoc Prof Educ, Syracuse 
Univ, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dot, Eprrn Asst Prof Educ, 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 
DomasH, Water S, Jr 3938 Chippewa, St Louis 

16, Mo. 
Dononvue, Florence M 
Haven, Conn. 
Doy.e, Roserrt EF 


23 Maryland Ave, Towson 4, Md 
730 Oneida St, Lewiston, N. Y 
135 Sierra View Rd, Pasadena 


West Hall, Univ 


James Hillhouse HS, New 


57 Spring St, Deep River, Conn 
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Dreese, Mitcnert 4136 4lst St N, Arlington, Va. 

Duncan, Donato H Couns, Stu Couns Cen, State 
Coll Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

DunHAM, Morton D 927 Cherry Lane, Apt J, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

DuNKER, MAXINE F_ 16300 Van Aken Blvd, Apt 206, 
Shaker Heights 20, Ohio. 

Dunn, Francis E Brown Univ, Providence 12, R. L. 

Eperte, Heren Assoc Prof Educ, Indiana State 
Tchrs Coll, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Epson, Witu1aM H_ Coll Educ, 206 Burton Hall, 
Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Enrucu, EMANUEL Registrar, Grad Sch Educ, 
Yeshiva Univ, 622 E 20th St, New York 9, N. Y. 

EMERSON, Basi. B_ Dir, Pupil Pers Serv, Voc Educ 
& Ext Bd, New City, N. Y. 

Eron, ANN Educ & Voc Consult Cen, 96 Fifth Ave, 
Room 209, New York Il, N. Y. 

Fattor, CLARENCE W Assoc Prof & Field Rep in 
Guid, Univ Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

FARQUHAR, Witt1AM W Asst Prof Guid & Couns, 
Morrell Hall Rm 17, Michigan State Univ, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Farwe.i, Gai. F Assoc Prof Educ, Univ Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 
Femncotp, S NorMAN B'nai B'rith Voc Serv, 1640 
Rhode Island Ave, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
Fevper, ANNIE MitcHett 3501 Rogers Dr, Orlando, 
Fla. 

Fettows, Frank C Supv Couns, VA, 6602 Lake 
Circle Dr, Dallas, Tex. 

FLANAGAN, JouN C Amer Inst for Resch, 410 Am- 
berson Ave, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 

FLEMING, THomas E 41 N Fullerton Ave, 
clair, N. J. 

Forpyce, JosepH W 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Formica, Louis A Admin Asst in Charge Guid, 
Norwalk HS, Box 144, Riverside, Conn. 

Foster, CuHartes R_ Asst Dean, Coll Educ, 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Free, Joun E Lecturer in Educ, Sch Educ, Univ 
Pennsylvania, 3812 Walnut St, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Geyu, Marcuerire A Couns-Coord, Clarkstown 
HS, New City, N. Y. 

Giuu1aM, Itse M 28 Pembroke Ave, Staten Island 
., oo 

Gyerve, Crayton M Prof Educ, San Diego State 
Coll, San Diego 15, Calif. 

GotpMAN, Leo Assoc Prof, Univ Buffalo, Buffalo 
14, N. Y. 

GoopeNnow, M JEANNETTE 
troit 16, Mich. 
Grant, CLaupE W 
York 3, N. Y. 
Greenserc, GitpA M 6026 Harmony Lane, NW, 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Mont- 


Assoc Prof Euc, Univ Florida, 


Univ 


1553 Vinewood Ave, De- 


Prof Educ, New York Univ, New 


Greene, Pau C $22 S Eighth Ave, LaGrange, III. 

GREENLEAF, WALTER JAMES 3312 Newark St, NW, 
Washington 8, D. C. 

GrirritH, JANE R_ 156 N McKinley, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

GrisHIN, JOHN R 
N. Y. 

Gustav, Atice Washington Square Coll, New York 
Univ, New York 3, N. Y. 

Haun, Ruth M_ 2060 S Clayton, Denver 10, Colo. 

Harey, Tentson F 725 E 13th St, The Dalles, Ore. 

HAMMOND, Majortre Couns, Univ Couns & Tstng 
Cen, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

HANpviLLe, RayMonp Editor, Careers, Largo, Fla. 

Harpy, Donatp P_ 35 Madison Dr, Newark, Del. 

HARTSHORN, EvizasetH 2 Shepard Pl, Granville, 
Ohio. 

Hatcu, RAYMOND N 
Mich. 

HEINTZELMAN, Harvey A 
Hill, Pa. 

HELFAND, ABRAHAM Voc Couns, 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 

Herrick, C James Asst Prof Psych, Rhode Island 
Coll Educ, 450 Laurel Hill Ave, Cranston 9, R. I. 

Hinceiey, Auice L 1066 Amostown Rd, West 
Springfield, Mass. 

Hows, Joseph W Asst Prof Educ, 
Teachers Coll, Muncie, Ind. 

Hoimes, June E Sch Educ, Boston Univ, 332 Bay 
State Rd, Boston, Mass. 

Guid Couns, John Jay HS, 


62-29 84th St, Middle Village 79, 


1606 Forest Hills Dr, Okemos, 
116 N 25th St, Camp 


453 E 48th St, 


Ball State 


HOTALING, MARGARET L 
Katonah, N. Y. 

Hupson, Mary-CaTuerine Couns-Coord, 
River HS, 12 Henry St, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Hurr, AMsrose I $255 Royal Ave, Eugene, Ore. 

Husa, Harotn E 204 Tilton Park Dr, DeKalb, Il. 

Hutson, P W_ Prof Educ, Univ Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 

INMAN, FressA B Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

IsaksEN, H L 295 Bay Rd, Sharon, Mass. 

Dir Guid, A & T Coll, Greens- 


Pear! 


Jackson, ARTHUR F 
boro, N. C. 

Jacoss, ABRAHAM Assoc Prof Educ, 
Columbia Univ, New York 27, N. Y. 

Jaeckte, Girapys H 22 Washburn Rd, Pompton 
Plains, N. J. 

JEANGUENAT, JAMEs W Wilson Jr Coll, 6800 S 
Stewart Ave, Chicago 21, Ill. 

Jouns, RutH 858 Pleasantville Rd, Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y. 

Jounson, CiypE SANFORD 
Beach 8, Calif. 

Jones, E.vet G 


tox 35, TC, 


$230 Kollin Ave, Long 


Dept Educ & Psych, Western Wash- 
ington Coll, Bellingham, Wash. 
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Ke.iocc, Rosert W 56 Terrace, Katonah, N. Y. 

Ketso, Paut C Coord Stu Couns, Iowa State Tchrs 
Coll, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

Kenprick, S A Vice-Pres, Coll Entrance Exam Bd, 
425 W 117th St, New York 27, N. Y. 

Kennepy, EG Dir Guid Servs, Kansas State Tchrs 
Coll, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Kent, Cuartes I Dir Siu Pers, State Tchrs Coll, 
Millersville, Pa. 

Kertey, S Auston Dir Group Work & Couns, Basic 
Div, AXM Coll Texas, College Station, Tex. 

Kirk, Treva B_ Millington, Mich. 

Kinkratrick, Forrest H Asst to Pres, Wheeling 
Stee! Corp, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Kune, WittiAM E 405 Terrace Way, Towson 4, Md 

Kocn, Ruta M_ Sch Psych, Div Child Development 
& Guid, Dept Public Instr, Dover, Del. 

Koras, Joseru S 9710 Rosewood 
Ohio 

KREMEN, BENJAMIN G 
Coll, Fresno, Calif. 


Ave, Cleveland 5, 

Assoc Prof Educ, Fresno State 

LaBarre, Corinne G Rt 1, Box 518, Lake Grove, 
Ore. 

Larson, Rotanp Couns, St Louis Park Sr HS, 7937 
W 26th St, St Louis Park, Minn. 

Latimer, Dororny 402 Penn Ave, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Ler, Wan Jim 1329 17th Ave, Honolulu 16, T. H. 

LENNON, Rocer T Dir, Div Test Resch & Serv, 
World Book Co, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Levy, Aprian Asst Comm Educ for Voc Rehab, 
State Dept Educ, 29 Hollywood Ave, Albany 8, 
N. Y. 

Lewis, Emity D_ Rt 1, Box 86, New Waverly, Tex. 

Lewis, KaturyN E Supv Empl Couns, State Empl 
Serv, Box 1406, Columbia, S. C. 

Lirton, WALTER M_ Assoc Prof Educ, Univ Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Linpsey, Rosert V Head Couns, Diablo Valley 
Coll, Golf Links Rd, Concord, Calif. 

Lipp, DorotHy J Dean Women, 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Love, Joun W 4440 Wheeler, Houston 4, Tex. 

Lowe, R N_ Assoc Prof Educ, Univ Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

MacMircuett, T 
Stream, N. Y. 

MacNutt, ALEXANDER T 
City, N. Y. 

Macoon, Tuomas M Asst Dir, Couns Cen, Univ 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

MAHLeER, CLARENCE A_ Assoc Prof Psych, Chico 
State Coll, Chico, Calif. 

Maceckt, Henry R_ 5340 S Neva Ave, Chicago 38, 
I 


Univ North 


Lesure 1099 Scott Dr, Valley 


Garden City HS, Garden 
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MARCINKOWSKI, STANLEY 90 Gladstone Rd, Buffalo 
? * 

Marcus, Micnaet M 
N. Y. 

Martin, Lesure L 
ington, Ky. 

MatTTHeEws, Lioyp H 
Ohio. 

Matruews, R D Prof 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Mausner, Howarp 375 S Forest, Denver 22, Colo 

MAXFieLp, KATHRYN S_ Baruch Sch, 17 Lexington 


2232 E 29th St, Brooklyn 29, 
Dean Men, Univ Kentucky, Lex- 
4859 


Andes Dr, Dayton 32, 


Educ, Univ Pennsylvania, 


Ave, New York 10, N. Y. 
93 E Winspear Ave, Buffalo 


McCase, Dorotny M 
04; 'H. Z, 

McCautey, Mitprep N 
Chicago 12, Ill. 

McC.iew, Rosert W_ Registrar & Dir Placemt, Han 
over Coll, Hanover, Ind. 

McDanirt, H B_ Prof Educ & Psych, Stanford Univ 
Stanford, Calif. 

McKee, RicuHarp CRaic 
Colo. 

MECHTERSHEIMER, SUE 
28, Il. 

MicaM, Evetyn L_ Box 2019, Pampa, Tex 

Mittrr, Micorep Sayre 622 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Miis, TuHetMa 5701 Jackson, Houston 4, Tex 

Mink, Oscar G_ 147 Day Hall, Cornell Univ, Ithaca, 
N. 'E. 

MontcomMery, Kincstey Sch 
Highland Park 3, Mich. 

Mooren, Rosert L_ Study Skills Spec, Bd Co 
Educ Serv, 45 North St, Katonah, N. Y 

Morcan, Wituiam J Aptit Assoc, Inc, Merrifield, 
Va. 

Morais, CuHartes N- 129 Palmer PI, Leonia, N. ] 

Morrow, EvizasetH C Couns, McKinley HS, Sec 
ond & T Sts, NW, Washington 2, D. ¢ 

Murpny, Grorce Wiuu1am 920 St Paul St, 


n } 
bivVa 


1628 Washington 


$535 Forest St, Denver 7, 


10200 Parnell Ave, Chicago 


Paseo de la Playa, 


Psych, 48 Glendale 


Balti 
more 2, Md 
Murray, Evetyn 

ington 7, D. C 
Newtson, Gwenprt A 
Kans 
Newson, Krexnetu G 
Va. 
NICKERSON 
Mass. 
NICKERSON, Frep W 
29, Md. 
NISSENSON, 
Park, Ill 
Norton, Geratp E 
Nosat, Water § 
18, Ohio. 


3016 Cambridge Pl, NW, Wash 


2421 National Lane, Lawrence, 


511 Glasgow Rd, Alexandria, 


Euren T 6 Garden Ct, Cambridge, 


$820 Briarclift Rd, Baltimore 


Norma 966 Princeton Ave, Highland 


14942 Avenue 416, Orosi, Calif 


John Carroll Univ, Cleveland 





Noyes, M Exuiorr Guid Couns, John Jay HS, 
Katonah, N. Y. 

NYABONGO, VirciniaA Simmons Dir Student 
Tenn A & I State Univ, Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Opcers, Joun G State Dept Guid Serv, 220 Parsons 
Ave S, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Oxeson, B Gate Dir Couns & Tstng, Univ Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Orson, LeRoy C 329 Nichols Ave, McDaniel Crest, 
Wilmington 3, Del. 

Don H_ SRA, 57 W Grand Ave, Chicago 


Pers, 


PARKER, 
10, 1 

PARKER, 
Mich. 

Parker, Myrtte E Tchr, Spec Educ, NYC Bd Educ, 
335 Edgecombe Ave, New York 31, N. Y. 

PAULSON, BLANCHE B 228 N LaSalle St, Chicago 1, 
Ill. 

PEARLMAN, SAMUBFL 
stead, N. Y. 

Peers, Cant O Couns, Walnut Hills HS, 3549 Glen 
Edge Lane, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

Perry, WarREN 710 N Lake Shore Dr, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 
Perers, Puytus J Sch Couns, Baltimore City, 1526 
Round Hill Rd, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Petrie, R Emmetr 1402 Woodmont 
ville 12, Tenn. 

PoLMANTIER, Paut C Prof Educ, 
118 Hill Hall, Columbia, Mo. 

Prorr, Frep C Prof Educ, 
Urbana, Ill. 

PuKAS, ELIZABETH N 
Calif. 

QuesneL, Lian J Johnson O'Connor 
Found, 11 E 62nd St, New York 21, N. Y. 

ReMALy, Date E 53 Carpenter Ave, Mt 
Nu. F. 

Ressecure, Donatp G 
HS, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

RrepinceR, Manet M_ 173 Marvin Ave, 
Ohio. 

Rire, Marvin S Coord, Advisement & Couns, Univ 
Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 

Rirrte, Donatp E 432 S Wayne St, Fort Recovery, 
Ohio. 

Rist, ARNOLD 

Rosinson, WILLIAM J 
25, Tex. 

Roeser, Epwarp C 
Mich. 

Roenric, ALBert K 
Andover, Mass. 
Roscu, Maurine E Dir Guid & Placemt, Cleveland 
Bd Educ, 3380 E Sixth St, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
ROZEHNAL, B J Dean Stus, Wisconsin State Coll, 

River Falls, Wis. 


Kenneth H 639 Chapin, Birmingham, 


671 Euclid Ave, West Hemp- 


Blvd, Nash- 


Univ Missouri, 


Assoc Univ Illinois 
50 Embarcadero Rd, Palo Alto, 
Resch 
Kisco, 


Guid Couns, Jefferson Jr 


Akron 2, 
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ON ONE SIDE OF THE DESK... 


is a supervisor, about to interview an employee regarding his 
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work. He is aware of the man’s efficiency, potential, and faults. 
He must now decide: what topics will be discussed, how to tactfully 
correct deficiencies, and how to help the man increase his efficiency 
through this discussion. 

Methods for conducting such an interview can be found in a new 
book by NORMAN R. F. MAIER, Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Michigan, and author of scores of publications on 
personnel relations. This recent work, entitled 


THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW 


explores appraisal interview methods—Te// and Sell and Tell and 
Listen (for employee development), and Problem-Solving (for job 
improvement )— and shows how cach requires different skills and is 
designed to meet different objectives. The book describes problems 
faced by interviewers, how to overcome these problems, and the 
importance of defining objectives prior to the interview. It points 
out the dangers of improperly handled interviews, and analyzes 
why interviews go wrong. 1958. 246 pages. $5.95. 











Send for an examination copy today. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS—-1959 APGA CONVENTION 


A program composed of papers on significant research in the fields of guidance and 
personne! will again be featured. 


Members of APGA are invited to prepare research report manuscripts in full 
length in final edited form for review by the Committee on Review and Selection of 
Research Papers. Manuscripts must be prepared in triplicate on 8'/,; by 11 bond 
paper, typed double space, with a one inch margin. The length of the manuscript 
must not exceed 15 minutes of reading time. If preferred, the paper to be read may 
be a narrative summary of the research, and be accompanied by a duplicated full 
technical report of the study. This option frees the speaker to talk about the meaning 
of the research rather than reciting a series of significant numbers. People employing 
this option will be expected to submit to the committee both the paper to be read and 


the technical report to be handed out to the audience. 


To be considered for acceptance on the program, interested persons should im- 
mediately notify the committee chairman of their intent to submit a paper. Final 
copy must be received by the committee chairman not later than November 15, 1958. 


Send manuscripts to: 
C, d’A. Gerken 


Committee on Review and Selection of Research Papers—APGA 
108 Administration Hall 

University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


The following information must accompany the report: Name of person who will 
deliver the report, his or her title, institution or agency represented, address (street, 


city, and state), and plans to hand out complete study reports or use visual aids. 
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